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For the Companion. 


JAKEY. 


Not many persons would think of making a 
pet of a pig. Almost any other domestic animal 
would seem more attractive; yet a lively little 
‘“‘piggy’’ a few days old has charms of its own. 

The writer once knew an old lady who was 
wont to declare that a little pig was to her mind 
“the cutest and cunningest and sweetest little 
thing in the world.” 

This old lady lived in the country, and she 
always had a pet pig or two around her. Her 
affection for pets of this kind began in her youth, 
and I have often heard her tell about Jakey. 

Jakey was the first pet pig the old lady ever 
possessed, and one would have thought from her 
own account of him that she would never have 
wanted another pet of his kind. 

Yet this old lady, whose identity may as well 
be veiled under the name of Mrs. Smith, forgave 
Jakey all the trouble he caused her on the score 
of his being ‘‘such a lovin’ creetur.”” 

He manifested his love for her by keeping right 
at her heels, or by rubbing up against her, 
squealing loudly, every time she appeared in her 
father’s barn-yard or dooryard. As a pet he had 
privileges not given to the other pigs on the farm, 
and he ran at will about the dooryard. 

He would even enter the house if a door chanced 
to be left open, and lie like a dog or a cat at his 
mistress’s feet. 

“Jakey was about a year old the fall I was 
married,’ said his fond mistress to me one day, 
long after the hog cholera had claimed Jakey for 
its own. 

‘“‘He jest was the lovin’est creetur in the world. 
He wa’n’t never very big, an’ that made ’im all 
the nicer for a pet. He'd foller me ’round jest 
like a dog. We always had to pen him up when 
I was goin’ to town, or he’d be right at my heels, 
squealin’ ev’ry step of the way. He was jest 
that lovin’. 

“There was a real nice little Methodist church 
built near my father’s house the year I was 
married. My father’s family were all members 
of this church, and so was Elijah, my young 
man. When he proposed an’ I agreed to have 
*im we thought it’d be real nice for us to be the 
first couple married in the new church, an’ we 
made the plans for our weddin’ to that effect. 

“There never was a lovelier day since the world 
was than our weddin’ day. It was the last week 
in September, an’ the country was beautiful. A 
lot of the young folks had got together an’ 
trimmed the church up gorgeous with autumn 
leaves an’ goldenrod. Ev’rybody in the neigh- 
borhood had been invited to the weddin’. 

‘We were to be married at noon, an’ then the 
folks were all to come up to my father’s to a big 
dinner set on long tables under the trees out in 
our front yard. We'd baked an’ cooked for days 
beforehand, an’ the neighbors had come in an’ 
helped, an’ there was no kind o’ pie or cake we 
didn’t have. I was the only daughter, an’ father 
was bound I should have a nice weddin’. 

“I'd a splendid settin’-out in clothes as well as 
in things for housekeepin’. My weddin’ gown 
was a light green silk trimmed with white lace 
and ever so many yards of white lute-string 
ribbon. I’d a white satin bonnet with white 
plumes and broad white lute-string streamers 
an’ ties, an’ of course I’d a white veil an’ white 
gloves. 

“Elijah he was got up to match me as far as 
finery went. He was all in shiny black, with a 
lavender vest all overshot with little white leaves, 
an’ a white tie an’ white kid gloves. I tell you 
we’d nothin’ to be ’shamed of in our looks. 

“We were to ride up to the church in my 
father’s carryall, an’ we were all ready to start 
by a quarter of twelve. Ev’rybody had gone to 
the church but my mother. She’d stayed to give 
the finishin’ touches to my dress an’ to ride up 
with Elijah an’ me. 

‘Elijah met me in the hall, an’ I took his arm 
to walk out to the carryall where our hired man, 
all slicked up, set ready to drive us to the church. 

“It was fully two hundred feet from our door to 
the front gate. We'd gone about half-way when 
who or what should appear around a corner of 
the house but Jakey! 

“In the hurry an’ flurry of the morning we’d 
forgot to pen him up an’ some one had left the 
back gate open, an’ there he was fresh from a 
big mud-puddle in the barn-yard. He was com- 
pletely covered with slimy mud, but that made 
no diff’rence to him. The minute he saw me he 
began to squeal, an’ on he come on the lope. 

«Mercy, Betty!’ cried my mother, ‘get out 0’ 
the way of that dirty pig!’ 

“T started to run, but Jakey was at my heels 
before I’d gone twenty feet, an’ I just stood stil 
an’ screamed while Jakey squealed an’ rubbed 
his muddy sides agin me. I lifted up my dress 


skirt, an’ then he smeared mud all over my | 
beautifully starched an’ ruffled an’ tucked an’ | 


embroidered white skirts. 


“Elijah kept kicking at Jakey. At ev’ry kick 
the mud spattered on Elijah’s shiny new boots 
an’ trousers, but Jakey just kep’ on squealin’ an’ 
rubbin’ agin me, an’ finally Elijah, plum desprit 
as he was on my account, jest grabbed Jakey by 
the hind-legs an’ dragged him off an’ held ’im 
until I could get back into the house. You can 
mebbe imagine the condition of Elijah’s white 
kid gloves! 

“I jest dropped into a chair in the hall, an’ 
bawled right out when I looked down at my 
skirts, an’ when Elijah come in all splattered 
with mud. The pig had even kicked little dabs 
of it into his face. One dab had hit ’im right in 
the eye, an’ he’d tried to rub it out with his 
muddy hand. He was the maddest-lookin’ bride- 
groom I ever saw. 

‘“**What shall we do? What shall we do?’ 
was all I could say, but mother said, promptly : 

“*You must stop cryin’ right off, Betty; if 
you go to the church all red-eyed like that folks 
will think you’ve changed your mind an’ don’t 
want to have Elijah; an’ if Elijah don’t git up a 
happier look they’ll say he’s repented of his 
choice. Get off those nasty gloves, Elijah, an’ 
go an’ wash your face an’ clean your boots an’ 
scrape the mud off your clothes. You come 
with me, Betty.’ 

“She took me off up-stairs, an’ I had to change 
my fine new skirts for some plain old ones. 
Lucky for me, I’d got only a little drop or two of 
mud on my dress. 

‘After the hired man had penned Jakey up, we 
started again. But Elijah had to be married 
without gloves, an’ the spots on his clothes would 
show some. They said we was an awful sober- 
lookin’ bridal couple. 

“I thought Elijah never would be willin’ for 
Jakey to come to our own house, but he had a 
real forgivin’ spirit, an’ when the weddin’ was all 
over with, he just had a big laugh over Jakey’s 
performance. The pig came to our own little 
farm with us along with the cow an’ the colt an’ 
the two dozen chickens my father had given to 


me as weddin’ presents.” J. L. Hannoun. 


~~ 
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PERSIAN SILK CULTURE. 


Mr. Curzon, in his recent work upon Persia, 
after speaking of the decline in the silk-producing 
industry of the country, due, in great part at 
least, to the ravages of disease among the silk- 
worms, goes on to describe briefly the manner in 
which the raw materials of the fabric are pro- 
duced. 


In the month of April the natives, chiefly the 
women, take the eggs, attached to a sheet of 
paper, and expose them to the warmth of the 
human body by wearing them beneath their 
clothes, next to the skin. After the lapse of three 
days the eggs are hatched and the caterpillars 
appear. They have before them a life of about 
forty days, which is spent in alternate spasms of 
ama and repose. The periods of feasting last 

rom seven to ten days, the intervals of torpor not 
more than two. 

After the first ten days the worms are trans- 
ferred to a tilamber, or platform, covered with a 
thatched shanty and reared at a height of about 
five feet from the ground, where, in the intervals 
of voracity, they are stuffed to repletion with 
mulberry leaves. After about forty days they 
become fat, full and nearly transparent, in which 
uncomfortable condition they exhibit a desire to 
climb up several branches placed vertically in the 
shed, and to spin their cocoons. 

This goes on for ten days, during which time 
the tilamber is hermetically closed. At the end 
of that time it is again opened, the boughs are 
removed, and the roof is found to be entirely 
covered with beautiful cocoons. Some of these 
are spared to develop into moths for breeding 
purposes, but the greater part are taken down, 
the chrysalis is killed by exposure to the sun 
or immersion in boiling water, and the silk is 
unravelled and wound off on reels. 

The survivors come out as full-blown moths in 
a fortnight, when the female, having done her 
duty by laying from one hundred to three hun- 
dred eggs, pines and incontinently expires. 
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THE PERIL OF THE FORESTS. 


Interest is expressed among the scientific men 
of Europe in the problem of the preservation of 
the forests of North America. The necessity of 
arresting and repairing the waste to which they 
have been, and are being, subjected is fully 
recognized there. 


European experience has proved that the prac- 
tice of planting trees along highways and in other 
localities, which is just now popular, while 
admirable in itself, does not answer the require- 
ments of the situation. What is needed is large 
forest areas, so distributed as to prevent that 
denudation and wasting of the soil by floods, and 
those local changes of climate, which arise from 
| the destruction of woodlands. 

Our friends in Europe repeat the warning which 
American men of science have often given, that 
unless we save our forests from destruction a 
serious blow will be dealt to the prosperity of 
our country. 


* 
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ILL-TIMED QUESTION. 


It is like a cross-grained old bachelor to inter- 
|rupt a flow of eloquence by an impertinent 
| question. 


‘“‘Matrimony,’’ said Mr. Hatters, ‘is the hap- 








1| piest state a man can get into. Why, you bache- 


lors don’t know anything about it—the comfort, 
the companionship, the long-tried years of com- 
radeship with —’’ 
‘‘How long have you been married ?”” broke in 
Mr. Flatters. 
“How long? 


Er—three weeks.’* — Chicago 
! News Record. 


Try it and see — 
Food raised with Cleveland’s 
baking powder has no bitter 
taste, but is sweet and keeps 
sweet and fresh. 


Omnfort Powder 


Cures 
Eczema, 
Chafing. 
Pimples. 
Itching. 

Salt Rheum. 

Burns. 

Sunburn. 

Tender Feet. 

Infant Chafing 

and all 

Inflammation. 
Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 

Sold by Druggists. Price soc. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


p -  rha Comfort Soap for the Hands, the Face, the 
omplexion. It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 























The numerous preparations offered by Drug- 
gists for the prevention and cure of Coughs is 
the best evidence of the great demand for them. 

For your next 


Co-u-o-ough 
buy a proven success. 
Chapin’s 
Bronchial Cough 
Syrup. 


25 cents a Bottle at Druggists. 


If your Druggist does not keep it send for a trial 
Bottle. Add 10 cents to pay postage. 


WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 
Under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 


We Need Good Food Rather Than Medicine. 
THEREFORE EAT 


Perfect Bread 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the 
fifteen elements found in the human body. 
WHEAT MEAL is a perfect food for 
Infants and Children, containing all the 
material for a strong, vigorous constitution. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


A Perfect Food for Dyspeptics, as it is 
in the best condition for the gastric juice 
to act upon, furnishing the power to 
digest, and feeding the nerve centres. 
For the brain-worker it is unsurpassed, 
containing all the phosphate properties 
which the active brain demands. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by _ all physicians, has been 
on the market for the past 20 years, bearing 
the highest reputation. Being ground from the 
best pare wheat, it furnishes to the public the means of 
supp ying a PERFECT FOOD. Its rey as it leaves 
the Arlin m Mills is guaranteed to be of superla- 
tive excellence and-_purity. Packed in barrels and half- 
other, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. SEND 
FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 








* One 
Tablet 
Before 


Singing < 
Clears my { 


Throat.” 


Taken every half hour an effective remedy for 
all Coughs and Throat Troubles, and (think 
of it) a surprising aid to digestion. Have 
not all cough troches you have ever taken left a 
bad taste in your mouth, destroyed your appetite 
and upset your stomach? These do not. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum Tablets 


contain the marvelous healing properties of 
Petroleum. They are Scientifically prepared, the 
oil is rendered tasteless and odorless and they 
are absolutely harmless. 


They Do Cure Coughs. 


Price 25 cts. of Druggists. 
Sample Package ree. 
Angier Chemical Co., Boston. 

A beautiful il- 


Florida Facts. jects vock 


written by a Deputy Commissioner of the U. S. 
Dept. Agriculture. It describes the best bargains 
in Florida for homes, for phosphate, for invest- 
ment, found in ten years’ search. We sell lands, 
hotels, houses, orange groves, on easy terms. 
Send 10-cent stamp for book to JAS. H. FOSS, 
28 School Street, Room 42, Boston, Mass. 
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Memorial Day, World’s Fair 
Opening Day and Fourth of July 
will be appropriate days for raising 
your Flag for the first time. 


If you want a Flag 


let us know it and we will send you 
free roo School Flag Certificates. 
With these you can raise the money 
for a Flag in a few days. 

A Flag made of the best sewed 
bunting 6x4 feet costs only $3.25; 
one 9x6, $5.00; 12x7 1-2, $6.50; 
and 15x9, $9.00. 

The first two Flags cost 25 and 35 
cents extra for postage. The others 
must be sent by express and charges 
paid by the receiver. 

Flags in the Home. It is fast 
becoming a patriotic custom to 
hang up Flags in the home. A 
picture of Washington, around 
which is draped the United States 
Flag, will prove an inspiring object 
lesson. 


: 
It’s now difficult to find a school- 4 
house without its Flag. 

Don’t let your schoolhouse be 

conspicuous because it has no Flag. 
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Paper Carpet Lining underneath it. 


You Tread on Air 


When you walk on a Carpet which has Norwich Folded 


The Folds are so 


arranged that each becomes a permanent air-cushion. 








| three 
| long, and saves the 
wear of the car- 











Saves. | Insist 
It costs the con- | On having the 
sumer no more | | Norwich Carpet- 
than the ordinary | | Lining—Is easily 
lining, will last | cleaned —Deadens 
times as sounds. The folds 


absorb the dust 
Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining. which sifts thro’ 
the carpet. 





pet all the time. 


Free. 
NORWICH CARPET LINING 








A sample large enough to show its value will be 
mailed free to any reader of The Companion. 


COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 
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Second Prize Serial Story. 


ARMAJO. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER III. 


A Crisis. 

Into the long hall of Farwell’s Commercial 
College strode Olive and Armajo, at the heels of 
Professor Farwell himself. ‘he two had been 
examined and questioned in the office. As they 
needed preliminary practice in penmanship, they 
were assigned to the writing tables. 

The scene was a busy one. Alcoves opened 

from one side of the hall, and over each was a 
large gilt sign indicating the 
department. “Single Entry,” 
“Double Entry,’ ‘Corpo- 
rations,” ‘‘Steamboating,”’ 
““Stenography,”’ ‘‘Mercantile 
Law”’—-each had its separate 
place, well equipped with 
desks and tables. In some 
were rows of students at 
work under their instruc- 
tors. 

At the end of the room 
were heavy counters, with 
screens of wire and glass, 
over which was the word 
“Bank.” Young men and 
young women were passing 
to and fro with bills and 
account-books, and the hum 
of voices rose on every side. 

The entrance of two new 
pupils would have aroused 
little comment ordinarily, 
for in a commercial college 
there are no set classes be- 
ginning and ending their 
studies together. Each pupil 
is by himself, and governs 
his progress largely by his 
own ambition or application. 
Students enter and leave 
when they please. 

On this occasion Armajo 
bore himself with an air of 
such fierce scorn that he 
soon attracted attention. 
The appearance of the lad 
was striking indeed, with his 
bronzed cheeks, vivid eyes 
and erect carriage. He look- 
ed with disdain upon the 


bustling assembly; but this scorn was tempered | responded the pale young man. 


with pride when he noted the glances of admira- 


tion which were cast at Olive, who walked at his | 


side. He was proud of his handsome sister, and 
was glad to have her by him. 

His face grew dark, however, when he presently 
noticed that a tall and slender lad with fluffy 
flaxen hair, pale complexion and blue eyes, was 
moving down the hall a little behind him, and 
mimicking extravagantly Armajo’s stride. It 
was difficult for Armajo to preserve his haughty 
bearing, with this walking caricature behind him 
and the laughter of observers sounding in his 
ears. 

He soon turned upon his mocking associate, 
who slipped on the smooth floor, floundered, 
sprawled, threw out his arms with fingers wildly 
apart, and altogether made such an absurd 
picture of awkwardness that Armajo felt his own 
demeanor doubly conspicuous. 

Noisy laughter rang down the room, and Armajo 
stood glaring at his grotesque follower, who at 
last recovered poise with an air of the utmost 
innocence and unconcern. 

A bell rang sharply at the other end of the hall. 
Professor Farwell, a very dignified gentleman, 
spoke a few firm, reproving words. Silence 
followed, and Olive and Armajo kept on after 
their guide. 

They were taken to the rear, where, in a 
spacious and well-lighted ‘‘ell,’’ were several 
writing-tables, each affording room for six pupils. 
Three of these were used by young ladies exclu- 
sively, but as all the seats there were occupied, 
Arma and his sister found places at a separate 
table. 

Here they were by themselves, although writing 
materials denoted that another student was 
entitled to a place opposite. 

Monsieur Plientowsky, the writing master, a 
black-browed and bristly refugee from Old World 


tyranny, was introduced. He examined their 
penmanship, pronounced them both greatly in 
need of improvement, set copies and went away. 

He had scarcely gone when the pale, yellow- 
haired student who had mimicked Armajo took 
the seat across the table from them. 

This jovial young man bowed to his new com- 
panions demurely. Olive returned his salute with 
much reserve. Arma sat back in his chair, 
indignant. 

“If I catch you in the vestibule once!"’ he said, 
in alow voice. He could not speak plainer in the 
presence of his sister, but his tone indicated what 
he meant. 

“You'll have to run like a deer to catch me, 


” 


“Will you mind if I call you Smith? My 
dreams will be less crazy. Or say, treat my name 
kindly and I'll worry along with yours.” 

‘“‘What is vour name?” 

“Kraus. Christopher Kraus. The Long Island 
boys call me Criss-cross. I prefer to be called 
Kit.” 

“Well, Kit, take a seat. Don't joggle the table. 
Try to keep still for five minutes.” 
shook his head sadly. " 

‘“‘“My brother’s name is Arma. 
pretty name,”’ said Olive. 

“It is. Now that you speak it, I perceive that 
it is. Beautiful name. I say, er—Smith—you 
write worse than Ido! I always thought myself 


Criss-cross 


I think it isa 





“is this your best?” 


He looked 
Armajo good-naturedly full in the face, and laid 
out his writing materials with the utmost com- 
posure. “I say, where did you come from? 
You're not a New Yorker.” 

Armajo was in doubt whether to make any 
reply or not, but feeling his pugnacious disposi- 
tion abate a little, he said, ‘‘Colorado.”’ 

“Got a bowie-knife in your boots ?”’ 

His vis-A-vis peered under the table quizzically. 
He was a born joker. His eyes twinkled, and he 
spoke with easy and familiar frankness. 

‘Every one from Colorado carries a bowie- 
knife,”’ retorted Armajo, scornfully. 

“Look here, | want you to understand that 1 
hold you in the profoundest respect. Don't shoot 
—don’t shoot !"’ 

It was impossible to be angry long with this 
gay comrade, whose face rippled with mirth, and 
whose eyes overflowed with fun. He was clad 
like one from the country; his wits were mani- 
festly bright, and he had the clear understanding 
which makes humor powerful. 

Armajo, who had spent many years in the 
seclusion of the mountains and in the sobering 
society of men much older than he, felt the charm 
that every sprightly, boyish character exerts over 
youth of its ownage. The pale young man began 
to write, but he could not keep still long. 

“What is your name ?”’ he asked. 

“Walton.” 

“Walton—Walton? Is that a first name ?’ 

“My Christian name is Armajo.”’ 

The pale young man pushed himself from the 
table and arose. He retreated behind his chair, 
and bending over the back exclaimed in a tragi- 
comic whisper, ‘‘Say that again !’’ 

‘*Armajo,”’ repeated the youth, using the Span- 
ish pronunciation. He was puzzled whether to 
smile or scowl. Every word and action of this 
new acquaintance surprised him. 


’ 


the most wretched penman going, but I give up. 
Shake!" 

“What do you mean?” cried Armajo, angrily. 
He never liked to be held inferior in anything. 

“You are not conceited enough to imagine you 
write a good hand?” said the blunt Kit. “It’s 
hideous. It's like mine—gridirons struck by 
lightning. Look at mine.’’ He pushed his copy 
across the table. ‘Il am the great North American 
Zigzagger. We are the twin eccentrics. I never 
could decide before whether my name upset my 
handwriting or not. Armajo! Hm! I ‘see it 
did.”’ 

At no time before had Armajo ever felt his 
dignity so completely overthrown. He failed to 
feel the indignation that he thought he ought to 
feel. Kit spoke with glowing good-nature, and 
such offhand candor that his victim knew 
how to resent it. 

Criss-cross was an extremely homely young 
nan, and assumed no airs of superiority, vet he 
made Armajo feel himself distinctly to be only a 
boy among boys, without special claims to regard. 
Worst of all, there flashed upon his mind the 
suspicion that perhaps he was self-conceited. 
This wholesome discovery stung him, and for a 
moment he was sick at heart; but pride rallied, 
and he smote the table with his hand. 

‘Take note of one thing. I'll be the best pen- 
man in this college ere I leave it!” 

“Hurrah! So will I, Smith! Say we begin 
at X. The burden of my life, great blight upon 
my proud career, has been X. If we can get 
around capital X, all will be well. Do you see 
that fellow over by the bank—the tall, good- 
looking, well-dressed chap? The one grinning 
at us?’ and Kit shook his fist at the distant 
observer. 

Armajo saw a portly and keen-featured young 
man, and thought that his expression denoted 
sarcastic amusement. Other students were 


not 


looking on, their attention drawn by the 
thump of Arma’s hand upon the table. He could 
see that they looked whimsically from him to his 
companion. 

“That is Lawrence Gifford, the great 
lawyer. He’s the best penman and best accountant 
among the students. When you and I know as 
much as he does there will be some hope for us.” 

**Pooh!” 

“Save your exclamation-points! You don't 
call vourself equal to fellows that have taken the 
course, do you? We rank here by penmanship 
and mathematics. Just pass that X of 
around if you want to find out where vou stand.” 


too, 


son of 


yours 


Something like this Armajo had heard before. 


The letter X was a very 
small matter, but at the 
moment he recalled Sando- 


val’s words: ‘This world is 
full of 
vou are, and smarter men 
than I am. You'll pull 
fast when 
learn to know your betters, 
benefit their 


smarter boys than 


ahead once you 
and 
counsel,” 

For the first time Armajo 
was lifted up to the humili 
yet wholesome 
perception of his true relation 
to others. if taken from his 
own petty sphere and thrown 
into the world’s ranks, there 
all about 
better disciplined, more ca 


can by 


ating and 


were many him 


pable, more energetic and 
more highly gifted than he. 

This perception gave him 
a shock. It destroyed that 
belief in his own supremacy 
youth 


which whose 


experience has been narrow 


every 


and who has been petted in 
his own circle secretly feels ; 
but on the ruins of his con- 
ceit once a manly 
ambition. 

To Kit’s remark he replied 
coldly, ‘They all stare as if 
they never stranger 
before,’’ and drew his copy 
toward him with resolute 
face. 

‘“‘Why do you prance into 
school like a war-horse, 
then ?’’ retorted his compan 
“That thin, dapper chap yonder is Le Fay. 
They call him Cuffs. He is studying shorthand. 
The one coming from the office is Allison. His 
uncle is captain of a Liverpool greyhound, 
that’s a boat you know,—and pays his way here. 
He is making a special study of steamboating.”’ 

Thus Kit rattled on, pointing out the students 
and giving a brief synopsis of their connections. 
Presently he was called away, and Armajo wrote 
diligently and in silence until noon. His exit 
then was very quiet and unassuming compared 


rose at 


saw a 


ion. 


with the haughty scorn that had marked his 
morning entrance. 
After lunch at a ladies’ restaurant on Broad- 


way, Armajo and Olive returned to the school, 
Armajo dispirited, uneasy and discouraged. 
Everything here was new and strange. He was 
far behind the rest. His penmanship was poor, 
as Kit had said. 

The afternoon sun streamed in at a west 
window, the felt hot and stifling. The 
atinosphere of the Atlantic coast seemed heavy 
and depressing. Arma longed for the tonic air 
of Trefoil, for a sight of Mount Crum, for the 
splendid spaces of the snowy ranges. Still he 
worked doggedly, and rebuked Olive when he 
found her growing careless. 

“Do nothing, or do your best,"’ he said, and 
strove with utmost care to follow the copy. 

Olive meanwhile, imitating his steadfast exam- 
ple, worked bravely on; but she was glad when 
he proposed an early return to the house. 

Arma fled to his own room. He declined supper 
when called. He did not come to the parlor in 
the evening, although Olive played her best on 
the piano for an hour. Uneasily she stole up- 
stairs to their study-room. 

Armajo was walking to and fro. Already she 
had learned this sign of great agitation, but she 
entered quietly and asked if he were ill. 

‘‘Read that!"’ replied the youth. He plucked 


room 
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a freshly written letter from the table, and held it 
toward her. She read as follows: 

“FaTHER.—I have tried commercial college, 
and despise it. Either let me drop it and study 
music, or I will take the first vessel for Australia 
and shift for myself. Your son, ArRMAJO.” 

Twice Olive read this summary note. She 
jooked at her brother. By the flashing eye, the 
projecting veins upon his forehead, the clenched 
hands, she saw that he was terribly in earnest. 

Olive had that fortunate temper which grows 
cool in emergency. She looked down and mused 
in silence, but her wits were busy. 

““Well,”’ cried Armajo, impatiently, ‘‘what do 
you think ?” 

“IT was thinking of your motto. 
or do your best.’ ”” 

‘He shall not keep me in Farwell’s 
Armajo, excitedly. 

‘Is this your best?” 
and shook her head gently. 
write for you.”’ 

‘“‘What would you say ?’’ he demanded. Olive 
thought a moment, and replied slowly: 

“My Dear Fatuer.—We entered commercial 
college this morning. One cannot judge wisely 
by a day’s trial, but it seemed uncongenial. I 
will not urge my own selfish wishes, although I 
would like to leave. For your sake —’’ 

Armajo put up his hand, but did not speak. 
For a moment prudence and his better nature 
strove against passion. At last, with hasty and 
determined action, he caught up the envelope, 
already stamped and addressed to his father, 
thrust the letter into it, seized his hat and started 
for the door. 

“Wait! Think it over!’’ she said anxiously, 
stopping him. 

‘‘He shall release me from commercial college, 
or I sball not stay on the same continent!” 
exclaimed Armajo, almost in frenzy. 

“You must not mail that letter!’’ she replied. 

He looked excitedly upon her for an instant. 


‘Do nothing, 
| had 


cried 


She held up the letter 
“I wish I could 





She realized the mistake. This stubborn and | 
combative spirit could not be ruled by commands. | 
He sped past her and ran down-stairs. In ten | 
minutes the graceless letter was posted. 

As Armajo returned, panting and feverish, he | 
saw her seated at the piano. She had brought | 
down his violin. It lay on the centre-table. She | 
beckoned, and asked him to accompany in her | 
favorite study. Olive’s manner was as tranquil | 
as ever. Her confident and serene bearing could | 
not be resisted. Armajo complied unwillingly. 

In an hour music had done its work. He was 
soothed and refreshed; he blessed this kind and 
patient sister, who bore so much. He reflected 
that he had treated her with scant courtesy in 
this matter of the letter. 

When he awoke, restless, in the night, he 
recailed his pledge to Olive that they two would 
begin life together. He knew she would not defy 
her father. She would never join his wild voyage 
to Australia. He must then abandon her. 

Into what a tangle he had hurried’ himself! 
Conscience and judgment, those tormentors of 
every hasty and generous soul, lashed him with- 
out mercy through the weary hours. 

Cuar.tes W. CLARKE. 


(To be continued.) 
——_—_—_<-oe——__——_ 
PLAIN. 


For a girl to be actually ugly is a misfortune— 
not an “overwhelming misfortune, by any means, 
but still a misfortune. It is not consoling, it is 
merely exasperating to an ugly girl to be assured 
to the contrary, and indeed such a contradiction 
of her own feeling tends rather to strengthen her 
belief in it, and often leads her to exaggerate its 
importance. 

An ugly girl may be charming. She may 
render herself more agreeable to the eyes of 
friends or even of discerning strangers than many 
a beauty, and she may have the satisfaction of 
knowing this. She may be cheerily victorious 
over her personal defects; she may be bright, 
sunny, attractive and popular. 

Nevertheless, the love of beauty is natural to 
her as to others, and she has often a hard and 
long struggle with herself before she can become 
contented to do without it. ‘There is indeed but 
little more difficulty for an ugly girl than for a 
pretty one to make herself pleasing to others, did 
she but know it. Itis her fastidious self that is 
responsible for her troubles. 

But really ugly girls, ugly enough to be excused 
for deploring their personal appearance, are by 
no means common. It is the plain and homely 
girls, who are of course more numerous, who 
seem often determined to regard themselves as 
ugly. ; 

One young girl, plain but pleasing, thought 
herself very ugly, because she and her intimate 
friend, who chanced to be exceptionally pretty, 
were once described in her hearing as ‘‘the pretty 
one and the ugly one.”” The next time she passed 
a shop window with her friend she looked in the 
glass, and accepted the contrast of her friend’s 
happy beauty with her own plain face, at the 
moment anxious and unillumined, as a verdict 
upon her appearance which it did not occur to her 
to question until years afterward. 

Often without meaning to do so, girls tease each 
other into unhappiness about their looks. 

“Be careful what you say,’’ said a lady to her 
daughter, who had been joking a young friend 
about her plumpness. ‘I remember how I felt 





when I thought myself too fat as a girl; I thought 
I looked gross and repulsive, and it cost me floods 
of tears. Vanity is like measles, my dear, most 
dangerous when suppressed. It does not hurt 
many girls to be a little too well satisfied with 
their looks. Praise a plain girl when you can, 
and be careful how you tease her.” 

Mere plainness, however, is something which 
the girl of plain sense will not condescend to call 
a misfortune, nor will she permit herself to fall 
into a morbid undervaluation of her natural 
appearance any more than to be flattered into 
thinking herself handsome. Either extreme is 
one of foolish vanity. The sensible girl will avoid 
both, and continue to be simply, sincerely, com- 
fortably, freshly, heartily and attractively plain. 


—__——_< 2 ——___—_ 


SOME EARNEST WORD. 


Find thou always time to say 
Some earnest word between the idle talk, 
Lest with thee, henceforth, night and day, 
Regret should walk. 
—Coventry Patmore. 
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For the Companion. 


SERVING TWO MASTERS. 


What induced me to establish the Weekly | 
Herald at Calabash City is more than I can say. | 
No one invited me to come, welcomed me when I 
arrived, or expressed 4 wish to have me stay. 

The place had no newspaper, it is true, but it | 
seemed to need none. Most of the population | 
were silver-miners, who were so much under- | 
ground as to be little interested in affairs ony 
the surface.. Again, a large part of the inhabi- 
tants could not read; another large part did not | 
want to, and a majority of the remainder objected 
to paying for the privilege. 

Subscribers being.so few, you may imagine 
that advertisers were not very plenty. Those I 
secured insisted on paying wholly in goods that 
were never of use to me. 

One advertiser was a saloon-keeper—I never 


drank. Another was a tobacconist—I did not 
smoke. A third was a harness-maker—I had no 
horse. A fourth dealt in gunpowder, rend-rock, 


dynamite and other explosives—while I never 
blew up anything or anybody in my life excepting 
figuratively. 

Nevertheless I managed to live, or at all events 
I did not die. At the end of the first year I had 
four hundred and sixty-eight subscribers, two 
hundred and ten of whom remained such because 
I never attempted to collect their bills. A few} 
paid-for Eastern advertisements and some job- 
printing enabled me to keep my head above water 
as a.general thing. For the rest of the time I | 
had to hold my breath. 

At last I reached such prosperity that after | 
paying off my one journeyman on Saturday | 
night, I occasionally found a dollar or two left | 
for myself. 
Just at this time an opposition paper was set 
up! 

“The Calabash City Spy, George Rowe, editor | 
and proprietor,” appeared in all the glory of 
second-hand type—mine was third-hand,—and a 
grade of paper somewhat resembling real ‘“‘news’”’ | 
—mine did not resemble it at all. The Spy had a 
brand-new vignette-head, representing the town | 
as seen from Gringo Mountain. This utterly | 
eclipsed my worn-out woodcut of the Goddess of | 
Liberty sitting on a large cog-wheel surrounded | 
by plows, anchors and steam-engines. She held 
a book in one hand, and in the other a wheat- 
sheaf which looked su much like a birch rod that 
it gave her the air of an old-fashioned school- 
ma’am holding a session in a machine-shop. 

Since every person who owed me a grudge or | 
arrears of subscription immediately went over to 
Rowe, he soon had a pretty large list. In some 
mysterious way he detached several of my adver- 
tisers from their insecure allegiance, besides | 
obtaining several new ones among people from | 
whom I[ had been unable to get anything. 

Rowe was a good-looking, bright, active, well- 
educated young fellow, with whom I should 
certainly have been friendly under different cir- | 
cumstances; but this was now quite impossible. 
Aside from business rivalry, it is a part of the 
business of country editors to be irreconcilable 
foes in order to satisfy the public’s demand for 
excitement. 

As subjects of interest are few in a hamlet like 
Calabash City, the weekly contest between the | 
newspapers was eagerly anticipated by the citi- | 
zens, and a peaceful settlement of any dispute | 
would have been regarded as a dereliction of | 
duty. So we two poor editors continued, week | 
after week, to act the gladiator for a far from 
Roman populace, and soon sincerely hated each | 
other. 

How we did quarrel! We quarrelled about 
politics,—though we belonged to the same party ,— 
about law, religion and medicine, about the 
amount of silver to the ton in the last clean-up at 
the Muchacho Mine, about the distance of the 
earth from the sun, and the distance of Juan | 
Moreno’s ranch from the town plaza—about all | 
things terrestrial, subterranean and superterrene. | 








By practice we grew so expert that I really | our ed’tor, publisher ’n’ propri’tor to-day? Fin’ | 


believe we could have carried on a lively discus- | 
sion about the four rules of arithmetic. 

Rowe had the better of it at times, because he | 
was sharper and wittier than I. Besides, he had | 
shrewdly arranged to bring out his paper the day 
after mine. Thus he could reply to my attacks 


at once, while I could not come back at him for a 
whole week. I prided myself on a lofty, reproving 
tone, befitting the character of a long-established 
journal dealing with an impertinent interloper. 
The situation was so absurd, the hostility 
between us so puerile and silly, that I cannot 
now conceive how I could have taken the thing 
seriously. Yet I became Rowe’s enemy as cor- 


dially as if there had been some good cause for | 


detesting him. 


When this war had gone on for several months, | 


I detected a falling-off in the vigor of the Spy. It 
was as truculent as ever, but written with a 
certain languor, which seemed to show that Rowe 
was losing courage. This, of course, inspired me 


to renewed efforts, and I began to hope that I | 


should drive the foe off the field. 

One publication day I sat down early to do up 
the customary batch of “scattering exposures” 
and ‘unanswerable arraignments”’ of the Spy, 
when Bud Haskins, my editorial assistant, com- 
positor, job-printer, mailing clerk and man-of-all- 
work came in, beaming with joy. 

“Got some good news for you, Mr. Warren!”’ 
said he, grinning. ‘’Cordin’ to the way it looks 
now, there won’t be no Spy this week—p’r’aps 
not nex’ week—p’r’aps never.” 

‘“‘How’s that?’’ I inquired, much pleased. 

‘“‘Rowe’s sick abed—fever or sunthin’. He 
can’t do a stroke of work, ’n’ that feller McKay 
he has with him aint of no great use. No Spy 
this week, I tell you.” 

He triumphantly slammed the door, and retired 
to begin his day’s work. 

For a moment, mean as the emotion was, I felt 
glad. If Rowe missed an issue or two he would 
lose the ground he had gained, and probably 
have to give up altogether. Then I should be 
left with the whole field to myself. Yes, I 
actually felt glad. 

However, 1 could not well consider the state of 
matters without reflecting on the condition of my 
rival, and the more I thought of it, the more 
uncomfortably sympathizing I grew. I had once 
undergone a fever, and remembered it vividly— 
the flushes of heat, the numbing chills, the thirst, 
the headache, the deathly weakness. 

How I had suffered, though then at home and 
nursed by my dear old mother! What must it 
be to lie sick in a comfortless frontier cabin, with 


only the help of a rough, ignorant man and the | 


sympathy of nobody! 

In addition, Rowe would fret about the paper, 
which ought to come out next day! 

“I’m going out for a few minutes, Bud!”’ I 
called to Haskins. 

“Goin’ far?’’ he asked, eying me with an 
exceedingly penetrating scrutiny. 

“Oh no, just up-street a bit,’ I answered, 
embarrassed. 

My reception at the Spy office was chilling. As 
I entered the dingy, pine-boarded room, McKay, 
a big, stupid-looking man, stared, and then sidled 
toward a mallet on the composing-stone. 

“I want to see Mr. Rowe,”’ said I. 

*“He’s in bed up-stairs!’”’ growled McKay, 
lifting the mallet. ‘‘He’s too sick to fight to- 
day.”’ 

“Nobody wants to fight,’ said I, laughing. ‘I 
came to see if I could do anything for him.”’ 

“You don’t want to fight him ?”’ 

No.” 

“Don’t want to fight me ?”’ 

“Not a bit of it.” 

McKay’s astonishment took away his power of 
speech. He motioned toward the stairs, and 
stood gazing after me without any expression, 
rubbing the side of his head with the mallet as if 


| to stimulate his paralyzed brain. 


On a camp-bed in the attic lay Rowe, flushed, 
breathing with difficulty, and rolling his head 
irritably about the coarse pillow. He seemed a 
combative person. It took some little time to 
convince him that my intentions were friendly, 
but when he became assured of this, he met me 
with the manliest frankness. 

**You’re a good fellow, Warren !’’ he exclaimed, 
seizing my hand. ‘I’ve been a fool —’”’ 

““No more than I.”’ ° 

‘Well, then, we’ve been a pair of fools. If 
ever I come out of this, we'll be a pair of friends 
instead—but—”’ He broke off with a groan. 

“Come, come!” said I. ‘You aren’t going to 
die. You'll be well in a week or two.” 

“IT know that, but the paper—the paper! I 
can’t do a solitary thing—and McKay alone won’t 
get the matter up ina week. Then there should 
be two colimns of editorial at least, after the 
Herald —” He again broke off in confusion. I 
finished his sentence. 

“After the Herald comes out. Right enough. 
Now, let’s see how we can arrange it. I can do 
your part of the composition to-day, and finish up 
my own to-night. If we’re both a day late it 
won’t make much difference. I’ll begin setting 
at once.”’ 

Hurrying down-stairs to escape Rowe’s thanks, 


I came upon a spectacle which took my breath | 


away. Standing ata case, sleeves rolled up and 
thoroughly at home, clicking the type into his 
stick at a great rate, was Bud Haskins! 

“Hullo!” said he, looking around. ‘How’s 
him pretty comf’t’ble ?” 

‘‘How on earth did you get here ?’’ demanded 
i. 

“Same way you did. Got to thinkin’—that’s 
all.” 

He turned around to the case again, winking 


|hard as if something had got into his eyes. 
| McKay, positively smiling, came over from his 

place to shake hands with Bud, and I rushed 
| back to Rowe full of delight. 

“Hurrah! The Spy ’ll be on time to-morrow !” 
Iexulted. ‘Bud can set type three times as fast 
as I can, and do it cleaner, too. Now, about the 

| editorials.”’ 

“No use talking of them,” said Rowe, despond- 
ingly. 

“But there is. I’ve got a scheme.” 

In a few moments I was scribbling away on an 
improvised desk by the bedside almost as fast as 
Bud was setting the type below. Scratch, scratch 
—think an instant—scratch, scratch again—think 
once more—and so on until a pile of ‘“‘copy”’ had 
accumulated. ‘Then I was ready to read. This 
was the beginning: 


A FATAL FALSEHOOD! 


Our by no means courteous and not in the least 
esteemed contemporary, the Spy, which is at once 
a disgrace to American journalism, a libel upon 
the name of newspaper and a blot upon the fair 
city in which it is as yet still scornfully suffered to 
drag out an existence noxious to others and of no 
value to itself, etc., etc. 

Rowe listened without saying a word. At the 
end he quietly remarked : 

“That’s a powerful article, Warren.” 

“Well, now see how this one strikes you.”’ 
And I began reading again : 

DESPICABLE DECEPTION!!! 

We had hitherto supposed that the wtmost 
imaginable depths of reckless, shameless, honor- 
less, conscienceless mendacity had long ago been 
reached by that sheet unknown to fame but inti- 
mately ae with infamy under the name of 
the Herald — 

Rowe bounced up in bed. 

‘““What?” he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s that ?’’ 

“«¢_ intimately acquainted with infamy under 
the name of the Herald,’’’ I re-read, calmly. ‘It’s 
the answer to my article, don’t you see ?”’ 

“Do you mean to say you’re going to abuse 
yourself like that?’’ said he. 

“T mean to say that such a savage article as 
mine has got to be replied toa little more savagely, 
if possible.” 

“But to do it yourself —”’ 
| Who will, if I don’t? That’s what I’m here 
for. By the way, do you usually call me a 
‘falsifier’ or an ‘ignoramus’ ?”’ 

Rowe, by this time, had taken the humor of the 
into his fevered brain. He replied 





| situation 
faintly : 
“T think you'd better call yourself ‘falsifier’ 
| first, and save up the ‘ignoramus’ for use later on. 
Toward the last you might work in some refer- 
ence to your general resemblance to a donkey, if 
you don’t mind.”’ 

“Mind? Why, it’s the very point I want. I'll 
say that the only thing in which I don’t resemble 
a donkey is my utter incapacity for any useful 
employment. That'll be sure to please your 

people, for a good many of them have told me so 
| already.” 
| ‘Suppose you attack me again,’ suggested 
| Rowe, when the article was finished. ‘‘There 
should be at least two sharp leaders in each paper. 
You might mention the probability of my being 
ridden out of town on a rail, because the citizens 
can’t stand my continual lying any longer—and 
for a finishing touch, remark that it’s all I can do 
to pay my bills. That last’ll be true enough, 
anyway,” he added, smiling ruefully. 

“It’s the same with me, my boy. Poor Bud 
hasn’t had a cent of wages for three weeks. Well, 
never mind. Let’s go on.” 

Aided by Rowe’s suggestions, I wrote until I 
had matter enough for four columns, two for each 
paper. There were a pair of outrageously abusive 
leaders for the Herald, a pair of outrageously 
abusive leaders for the Spy, about a dozen short 
paragraphs, bristling with libels, several scath- 
ing communications from “Indignant Citizen,” 
“Justice,” ‘“Tax-Payer’’ and “Fair Play,” besides 
two strings of satirical verses which I chanced to 
hammer out. 

Bud Haskins and McKay, working first at one 
office, then at the other, got this precious stuff 
into type, and then, with my assistance, made up 
the Herald and ran off the edition that night. 
Next morning our united forces did the same for 
the Spy. 

Rowe, who was feeling much better, read the 
two papers with great glee, predicting a burst of 
excitement on the part of the public. 

He was right. All day men were coming to 
see me about the duel which all supposed must be 
the result of such an outpouring of ferocious 
words. Fifteen of them offered to be my seconds 
—eleven to administer my estate in case “‘any- 
thing happened.”’ 

I was offered the use of revolvers, double- 
barreled guns, rifles, sword-canes and bowie- 
knives sufficient to massacre a regiment, and came 
near being shot myself by an enthusiastic sup- 
porter who accidentally discharged a Derringer 
close by my left ear. 
| Rowe had a somewhat similar experience; but 
| his illness enabled him to stave off the encounter 
| our respective adherents so much desired. Before 
| he was well again a terrific explosion in the 
| Muchacho Mine diverted attention from us. 

When we again occupied the minds of the 
community it was by a consolidation of our 
| papers under the name of the Spy-Herald, which 
nearly occasioned our being mobbed by the 
| disappointed sensation- seekers. But we were 
|not mobbed. A few months later the great 
‘discovery of coal in Gringo Mountain, followed 
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by the extension of the San Paulo Railroad to | almost certain that our time would be shortened | and sponge, another man to the task of holding his | enlisted to defend was of a kind to show us that 


Calabash City, caused a wonderful change in 
our prospects. 

All this was ten years ago. Calabash City is 
beginning to taunt Chicago with the certainty of 
being second to her in population, wealth and 
resources by A. D. 1905 at latest. The Daily Spy- 
Herald is one of the leading journals of the West. 

Rowe and I might call ourselves rich men— 
though we never do. We have always been the 
best of friends — 

“And always will be,’ interrupts my partner, 
who has been reading what I have written. ‘We 
wouldn’t dare be anything else after what we’ve 
said about each other—eh, old falsifier ?”’ 

‘Never, old mendacity!’’ I reply. 

Maney H. PIKE. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


The Raw Recruit. 


(The following chapters are part of an incompleted 


work. They were written twen y ears ago, and were 
then interrupted by the death of the author, who had 
already made a reputation in literature an 
and bade fair to take a position amo: 
American writers. The narrative is strictl 
only the names of officers and soldiers 
changed. 

Many accounts have been written of experiences 
and adventures in the War for the Union, but so far 
as I know most of them have been by commissioned 
officers, or by newspaper correspondents, and very 
few by private soldiers. 

Most of them have been by those connected with 
the infantry, and very few by members of the 
artillery branch of the service. All of them have 
been the adventures of grown men, and none at all 
those of boys, though there were boys not a few in 
both armies. 

It is, therefore, as having been a private soldier, 
as having served as an artilleryman, and above 
allas having gone through my campaigns in the 
days of boyhood, and seen them from a boy’s 
point of view, that I write these sketches, to give 
to brave boys and patriotic girls some idea of the 
actual experience of war. 

But I would not have them start off with the 
notion that I was a phenomenon of juvenile 
daring, like that noble little Johnny Clem, who 
went to drum and captured a Confederate colonel, 
received the thanks of General Sherman, and won 
an appointment at West Point by his gallantry. 

I was tolerably tall, and enlisted in the regular 
way, having argued the people at home into the 
belief that I was big enough and old enough to do 
what service would be required of me in a light 
battery. 

All who were not twenty-one years old had to 
bring the written consent of their fathers before 
they could be mustered in. It was usual for this 
document to say that the bearer was eighteen 
years old, for Uncle Sam was particular in the 
first days of the war, and did not want soldiers 
younger than that. My father could not say it, 
and the mustering officer noticed the omission, 
and wrote ? against my age on the roll. 

My heart jumped into my mouth with fear lest 
he should ask me as to my age; but he was in a 
hurry and asked no questions. He swore in half 
a dozen of us in a bunch, and sent us out to the 
camp in Cambridge. 

We were an awkward squad enough—men of all 
sizes and ages, from the country, not only without 
uniforms but in our oldest and shabbiest clothes, 
such as we might have put on to go fishing, which 
we thought would be suitable for a rough begin- 
ning of camp life. 

A very gaily dressed young man, in big boots 
reaching above his knees, a natty blouse of officers’ 
cloth and jaunty cap, marshalled us in line, gave 
out sharp orders, and bustled about with a great 
deal of pomposity and such entire satisfaction 
with himself that I thought he must be a com- 
mander of very high rank indeed, and evidently a 
very brave fellow, thoroughly used to fighting. 
How contemptibly we looked in comparison as he 


strutted beside us, and shouted “File right!” and 


clanked his sabre and scolded us for not keeping 
step! I dare say there were several of us who 
thought we should never make such splendid 
soldiers as he. 

My first surprise came when I found, on reaching 
camp, that with all his grandeur this young man 
was only a sergeant; and a greater disappoint- 
ment came when, a while after, my model volun- 
teer, as great a dandy as ever, hid himself under 
a bridge, pretended to be terribly wounded in 


order to get taken off the field of battle, and proved | 


himself so great a coward that his bright chevrons 


were taken from his sleeves, and he was made a | 


private soldier as a punishment for his behavior. 

My admiration for his dashing exterior was one 
of many illusions which the reality of war was 
destined to dispel. 


But people turned to look kindly at the hand- | 


some, brilliant soldier as he marched his raw 
recruits to the Cambridge cars. How strangely 
the familiar streets looked to me, traversed now in 
the new character of a soldier bound for the wars! 
What a new ownership I seemed to have gained 
in the stars and stripes that floated in those days 
from almost every roof! With what a sympathy 
I looked at the blue uniforms that dotted the crowd 
on the sidewalks! How eagerly I looked forward 
to the new scenes we were to enter! 


It was in the early summer of 1862. The long | 


war was only just begun; but I thought, and we 
all thought, that it was nearly over. 
McClellan’s army was before Richmond, and as 
battle after battle was reported, all “great victo- 
ries” according to our papers, we were terribly 
afraid he would take the city and end the war 
before we could get into the field to take any part 
in the glory and the fun. I do not think there was 


a day that I did not tremble with this great dread. | 


We were all of us alike in this. We were 
enlisted only for a few months, but we counted it 


General | 


hope that we should ever get a chance to fire our 
guns at the enemy. 

As we marched into the field at Cambridge, then 
known as Camp Cameron, and approached a row 
of long, narrow, whitewashed buildings, like so 
many bowling alleys, the men ran out from the 
doors in groups to look at us, just as boys will stare 
at anew-comer in school. Some of my companions 
found friends in those already enlisted and at the 
barracks, and it was, “You must come in my 
detachment;” “No, I want him for my detach- 
ment,” very much like the chatter of schoolboys 
over the seats and classes of fresh arrivals. 

None of the men had their uniforms yet, so there 
were all styles of dress, and the crowd among 


a military company. 

The buildings which we were to occupy had two 
shelves running along one side of the interior, one 
near the floor and one about half-way to the 
ceiling, on which we were to place our bunks and 
sleep, fifty in a row. Each of us was given a 
canvas bag, which we filled with straw, and a pair 
of blankets, and each of us should have had a tin 
cup; but the cups were scarce, and we had to take 
turns, and secure the next right to a cup of the 
man who had one, or the man to whom he had 
promised it, in order to get our coffee. 

It might be thought that, being close to a great 
city where tin-shops were plenty, the volunteers 
ought to have been supplied with dishes in abund- 
ance; but we took it all in good part, as a bit of 
the novelty in the frolic we had entered upon. So 
the cries ran through the barrack: “Sanborn, let 
me have that dipper when you get through?” 

“JT just promised it to Bartholomew.” 





which we mingled, making acquaintances and | 
comparing notes, looked more like a mob than like | 





by the collapse of the South, and hardly dared to | thumb over the vent of the piece while loading | 


| was going on, another to put in the charge, and so | 


| on through eight different positions, not to speak 
of the men who were selected to command these 
little companies, and who were honored with red 
| stripes on their sleeves and a little higher pay. 

But this was only the beginning of the work. 
| Men with taste and talents that way had to be 
| made cooks; lads with good ears and stout lips 
| had to be designated and trained as buglers; a 
| blacksmith and a carpenter had to be found out 
and put in charge of the forge and battery-wagon; 
assistants had to be found for them; a harness- 
maker must be given the oversight of a hundred 
harnesses; one man must be honored with the 
guardianship of the flags; and one familiar with 
the pen must be selected for the books and accounts, 
the rolls and reports and numberless written 
orders; for a company of artillery in the field 
requires almost as much bookkeeping and corre- 
spondence as a large mercantile house in active 
business. 

This last post fell to me; and so it was that in 
many respects the experiences of active service 
came to me more easily than to many young 
soldiers. I had no guard duty to do, but could 
spend the night in sleep instead of in marching 
up and down with a sabre. I had very little drill, 
and never learned the manceuvres of the training 
field, or anything but the most elementary rules 
of loading and firing the cannon. 

But on the other hand, while my comrades were 
lounging about, playing games and writing lettes, 
I was busy about all day long and sometimes far 
into the night, making out rolls and reports. And 
the marching and fighting came to me, as to the 
rest. 

If any of my readers should find my name on 


| 
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The Awkward Squad. 


| “Well, Bartholomew, I’ll wait till you have had 
supper.” 
“Sorry to say I just promised it to Farnham.” 
“Oh, I can’t wait till three of you have eaten. 
| Tattoo will sound before I get my cold coffee.” 
| “Well, I heard Scribner say he had not engaged 
| his to anybody.” 
So off the thirsty recruit would go in search of 


| Scribner, hugging under his arm the loaf of 


to make his supper. 


at a little shanty where the cooking was done, his 
share of coffee, strong and black, without milk. 
He could buy a cent’s worth of milk if he chose 
of old men who peddled it about the camp; and 
then he would sit down on a stone or the edge of 


his bunk, without table, chair, napkin, knife, fork 


or spoon, unless he had brought one of these last 
luxuries from home with him, without butter or 


any little dainties to give a relish to his repast, | 


and get through as quickly as possible to give the 
next man a chance with his dipper. 

All these things,—the plain, coarse, cheap fare; 
| the going to bed without undressing on a hard, 
| rough pallet; the being kept awake far into the 
night by the choruses of some group of singers at 
one end of the barracks, or the tremendous snores 
of some hard sleeper close at hand; the being 
roused at daybreak by the sharp notes of a bugle, 
with only five minutes to get into line and answer 
| the roll-call; the marching out into the wet grass 

and soaking the feet and ankles by an hour’s lesson 
in “right face” and “file left” before breakfast,— 
all these incidents of camp life made some of the 
new soldiers exceedingly homesick. 
| But for me, the novelty of the whole was exceed- 
ingly fascinating. I plunged into it all with a 


relish, and looked forward to the hardships we | 


were to meet when we got into the field as new 
phases of pleasure. 
hosts of sympathizing visitors and a great variety 
of little excitements made the days in Camp 
Cameron pass rapidly away. 


I soon learned that a great deal of organization 


was necessary to make a hundred and fifty men 
into a battery, after they had gathered in camp and 
put on their uniforms. In the first place the 
majority must be divided into drivers and can- 
| noneers; men to ride the horses which drew the 
guns, and men to work the guns. Every man who 
| was accustomed to horses was chosen for a driver; 
and many who had never even held a pair of reins 
had to be taught to ride and drive, to mount and 
dismount, and to harness, groom and feed the span 
assigned to each. 

Then the men as can s had to be 
divided equally among the six guns, and in each of 
| these squads of six, one tall, strong fellow had to 
| be assigned to the duty of wielding the rammer 


h 





| baker’s bread which, with the pint of coffee, was | 


A cup once captured, the recruit would receive, 


High spirits and many duties, | 


soldiering was not all fun. We had fancied we 
were seeing hard, military life, with our rough 
beds and plain food, at Cambridge. But there we 
were in*a manner pets, heroes going to war, lions 
among civilians; and at the worst we had a shelter 


| for our heads, the privilege of keeping clean, 


plenty to eat, and room to move about. 

At Washington we learned that a nation busy in 
saving its life is too busy to look out for the comfort 
of the individual soldier or the particular company. 
We were unloaded from the cars, men, horses, guns 
and all, into a little enclosure which had been used 
for months as a cattle-pen, was trampled into an 
unsavory quagmire, and in every way comfortless 
even to step one’s foot in, much less to lie down, 
eat, drink, sleep, cook and live in. 

We were close to hundreds of acres of green 
fields; but we must wait in this barn-yard, sleeping 
among the heels of our own horses, for the tardy 
orders to go into camp. 

We were near the headquarters of the army, 
with great storehouses filled with tents within a 
stone’s throw; but we must wait in the open air 
taking the rain in our faces as it fell all through 
the night, till certain ceremonies could result in 
our tents being sent us. 

We were on the edge of a city, with dozens of 
bakeries in full blast, and cattle grazing on a 
hundred hills within a few miles, but we were fed 
on stale, moldy crackers, and salt pork which our 


| cramped quarters gave us no chance to cook. 


the broad rolls of Massachusetts Volunteers, which | 


are preserved carefully at the State House, he will 
find also something funny, which I never think of 
without smiling. 


In the written description of every soldier set | 


down on these pages, his height, his birthplace, 

the color of his eyes and so forth, his occupation 
also had to be stated. We were a company of 
| farmers, of machinists, of plumbers, teamsters, 
shopmen. When I came to my own name in making 
| out this catalogue I was at a loss—I had no trade. 
“Schoolboy” would never do. “Gentleman” would 
be snobbish. Striving to come as near the truth as 
I could, and looking at my ambition for the future 
as well as at what little work I had already done in 


the world, I set down “Writer” against my name | 


in the proper column. 
But alas for my reputation! The word was 
unusual and blindly written; the first copyist who 


came to it at the State House made up his mindI | 


must be a “waiter,” and so designated me. The 
position is not dishonorable, and few are they who 
fill it well; but somehow very few soldiers ever 
hailed from that occupation; and I fancy I am 
the solitary “waiter” on the rolls of Bay State 
soldiers. 

The error stuck, in spite of all my efforts to 
correct it; in all the Massachusetts rolls I had the 
pleasure of seeing myself assigned to the brother- 
hood of the napkin and corkscrew, and I presume 
it stands so to this day. 

1 might dwell on these June days at Camp 
Cameron—the donning of jaunty jackets trimmed 
with scarlet, and sky-blue trousers; the admiration 
of bright new cannon, shining like gold; the train- 


ing of stout horses with an occasional runaway | 


scampering about the field, and now and then a 
harmless tumble on the turf; the stern, savage 
punishment of drunkenness and of attempts at 
desertion; the listening with something like 
reverence to the tales of the few men who had 
already seen three months’ service in the South, 
though without smelling powder; the eagerness 
with which we watched our rolls fill up to the quota 
of a hundred and fifty odd men. But you are 
anxious, as I was then, to get to the seat of war 
| and the fighting. 
| So I hasten forward to the marching orders 
| which sent us, in the last week of June, through 
|the hurrying crowds of New York, who hardly 
| stopped to glance at our fine array as we paraded 
down Broadway, having got used to such pageants 
| in a year of war; through hospitable Philadelphia, 
| where we feasted at the refreshment rooms the 
patriotic citizens had established; through sulky 
| Baltimore, where we looked, with clenched fists, at 
| the streets in which our first volunteers had met 
their death; to Washington, which seemed as full 
of soldiers as a beehive is of bees. 








| ments from little eminences off to the west. 


It was nothing for old soldiers. We saw the 
time in our own six months of service when we 
would have rejoiced to be back in that old cattle- 
pen at Washington, but it was a revelation to raw 
recruits. ° 

We took our first lessons in grumbling, and our 
first lessons, too, in enduring those worst of hard- 
ships, the privations which seemed to be of no use, 
and the result of sheer negligence and stupidity 
on the part of those who should have provided for 


our simple needs. , : 
I GEORGE B. Woops. 


(To be continued.) 
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EVERY-DAY THINGS. 


Give me, O Lord, thy magic common things, 
Which all can see, which all may share, 
Sunlight and dewdrops, grass, and stars, and sea, 
Nothing unique or new, and nothing rare. 
—London Spectator. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MASAI AT HOME. 


My acquaintance with the warlike tribe of Masai 
was not confined to meeting marauding parties of 
El-Moran, as they call themselves, on the war- 
path. I visited and studied these remarkable 
people in their own country. 

We camped one day by the side of a tiny rivulet 
in the country of the Lytokitok Masai, one of the 
proudest clans of the nation. As this was one of 
the regular camping-grounds of the Arab ivory- 
caravans, we found already built a strong “boma” 
or kraal of thorn-trees, which, with very little 
repairing, afforded our camp protection from 
attack. 

The camp was on an open plain. On our way 
thither we had been made aware of the interest 
we created among the inhabitants by the sight of 
dark bands of Masai intently watching our move- 
Some- 
times when we could not see the warriors their 
presence would be revealed by the glint of the sun 
on their big, bright spears, or on the senenge orna- 
ments of the women. Senenge is the East African 
name for a thick iron wire which answers the 
purpose of money among these people. 

It is of the Masai women and their strange 
manners and ornaments that I intend to speak 
particularly here. 

Hardly had we settled comfortably in our boma 
in the spot spoken of and had our tent put up, than 
hundreds of warriors, women and children came 
streaming into camp. The news of the arrival of 
a white men’s caravan was the signal for a general 
mustering of the population of several kraals. 
They wished to see what we were, to trade with 
us, and demand tribute for the privilege of passing 
through their country. 

We were particularly interested in the costume 
and bearing of the women and girls. We had seen 
something of the insolence and haughtiness of the 
El-Moran, but were hardly prepared to find a 
similar spirit in the female portion of the commu- 
nities. Boldness and impucence are not attractive 
qualities in woman, even though the woman is a 
savage. 

We were amused and interested, and also disap- 
pointed, with the Masai “lady.” We had seen the 
warriors, and regarded them as the most magnifi- 
cent men we had met in Africa, and we expected 
to find that their mothers, wives and sisters were 
fine, handsome women; but the Masai women 
who swarmed into our boma at Lytokitok were 
anything but lovely. They seemed of a race apart 
from the men. They were angular an< thin-limbed, 
and ill-favored from every point of view. 

Even the little girls of this strange people were 
bold, insolent and aggressive. They were afraid 
to take liberties with the mysterious white-faced 
leaders of the party, but they seemed to be at great 
pains to impress upon our Zanzibaris that they 
considered them no better than animals. 

I well remember an incident which was charac- 
teristic of the spirit of the very children. Rashid- 
mit-Alhmani, one of my companion’s gun-bearers, 
was stationed at the rear of our tent to prevent 
articles from being stolen, as the Masai are atro- 
cious thieves. Several women and children were 
crowded around the spot, looking in at the white 
men’s many curious things, and volubly comment 
ing on them. 

Rashid was sitting on a box, which a domineering 
miss of not more than ten or eleven years com- 
manded him to open. 

On his refusal to comply the child gave the 
astonished porter a sounding blow on the face. 

Only a few days before we had been among the 


Our first experience at the capital we had | Wa-Seri, a timid tribe of agriculturists beyond the 
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Masai border. Our Zanzibaris had stalked about | 
among this people in a boastful, bullying manner, 


and had taken every liberty with them that we | 


would permit. 

Now the case was quite otherwise; and it was 
laughable to see the tables turned on our men so 
completely, in so short a time. 


\ eek 


But it was the strange nature of the ornaments 
of the Masai women and their toilets that 





impressed us, perhaps even more than their | 


insolence and want of beauty. Around the neck 
of each woman and resting on the shoulders is a 
huge trencher-like collar of polished iron wire, as 
heavy as telegraph wire, through which the head 
protrudes. 


This strange ornament is two feet in | 


| expeditions necessary. 


diameter, and in shape suggests somewhat the | 
huge ruffs of the days of Queen Elizabeth. Around | 


the arms, and the lower half of the legs, are close 
coils of the same materials, also brightly polished. 

The leg ornaments are so heavy and cumber- 
some, as worn by a fashionable Masai lady, that 
she has great difficulty in getting about. Walk- 
ing is, to her, almost as painful as it is to the 
Golden Lily of China, whose feet have never been 
allowed to grow. 

The Masai woman is almost armored in bur- 
nished iron. Her garment is a cowskin mantle 
that clothes her very decently, but which she takes 
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As an sa woman her chief delight is to go, in | low a unten of living as the immigrant German 
| the company of other old women, to buy vegetable | or Briton. 


food from neighboring tribes. Parties of Masai 





Americans superintend the three 
trades mentioned, and carry on the main part of 


women, driving long strings of donkeys laden | all the more profitable occupations of the country. 


with dried bananas, cassava, beans and sugar- | 
cane, are frequently met on the borders of Masai- 
land. Itis the curious and sensible custom among 
these East African 
tribes that, in war 
or peace, their buy- 
ing and selling shall 
not be 
with. 
Masai may 
war with 
neighbors, and a 
would, if caught, 
be hacked to pieces, 
the women are per- 
mitted to come and 
go in peace and 
safety to trade. 

The Masai grow 
no vegetable food 
themselves, consid- 
ering it beneath 
their dignity to cul- 
tivate the soil. The 
sole possessions are 
herds of asses and 
cattle, of which they 
rightfully own many thousands, besides the 

thousands which they steal from other tribes 
far and near. ‘The warriors eat nothing but beef, 
but the old men, women and children consume 
a certain quantity of vegetable food. It is in 
going to and from the market to procure this food 
that the parties of women and donkeys are met 
with by travellers. 

Sometimes the nearest market where these 
things may be obtained is several days’ journey 


interfered | 
Though the | 


be at, 
their | 


man of either side | 


distant, and food-purchasing then makes large | 


are no men. Tuomas STEVENS. 
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For the Companion. 
ORIGINALITY. 


The ghosts of Music and of Rhyme 
Forever haunt the halls of Time, 
And those who either write or sing 
Are generally listening! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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FOREIGN LABOR. 


It is pretty well understood all over the world 
that European workmen benefit themselves by 
coming to the United States. If they could not 





| gain by emigrating they would stay at home. 


care shall not hide the iron ornaments, in which | 


she takes a vast deal of pride. When seen at 


! 


the distance of a few hundred paces, the Masai | 


women suggest very forcibly a crowd of knights | 


in armor, with mantles wrapped about them. 

The cowskin garment is belted around the waist 
with a leather band, beautifully worked with the 
beads obtained in barter or as tribute from pass- 
ing caravans. In addition to the iron collar, 
many curious bead ornaments are worn around 
the neck. 

The face is painted with white pigment in a 
most grotesque manner. The favorite marking, 
which consists of broad rings around the eyes, 
gives the women a clownish appearance. The 
ears are pierced in infancy, and systematically 
stretched until the lobes are mere bands of skin 
which loop nearly to the shoulders. In these ear 
loops are suspended coils of brass wire so heavy 
that it is necessary to support the weight by a 
band over the head. All the hair is shaved off 
the head, and the eyebrows are carefully plucked 
out with tiny tweezers. 

As a baby, the future Masai woman spends her 
days in a leather bag, strapped to her mother’s 
back, and her nights on a cowskin mat. She is 
never washed, but her fond mother now and then 
plasters her with oil and red clay. Swarms of 
flies worry her all day, and myriads of even worse 
insect pests make sport of her helplessness all 
night. 

One wonders how she manages to live through 
it all. Generally she does live, however, and by 
and by she is to be seen playing about the kraal, 
growing up like a rank, uncivilized weed, in dress 
and ornament a miniature of her mother. 

She is precocious, as are the children of all 
uncivilized people, and at the age of ten years 
would answer questions with more intelligence 
than her mother, or than she herself would thirty 
years later. 

As she develops into a young woman sli is 
known as ‘“En-Ditto,’’ and joins the ranks of a 
small army of her sisters, devoting herself to 
milking the cows that are set apart for the support 
of the El-Moran, and to roasting the beef on 
which the warriors live. She follows this career 
for many years, until some warrior who has had 
a surfeit of military glory chooses her as his wife. 


He purchases her from her father, paying from 


three to six cows, according to her rank and 
charms of person; and the two set up a domestic 
establishment in a kraal occupied solely by 
married people and their families. 

As she grows old and atrociously ugly, her 
husband purchases another wife. She has no 
objection to his doing so, for polygamy is the 
immemorial custom of her people. 


|}how much the European workman gains 


Still it has often been a question warmly disputed 
by 
coming to this country. 

Another point much discussed is his relation to 
the native workman. It has been often said 
recently that he receives less pay, and lives ina 
poorer way than the native workman in the same 
trade. There was not, until very lately, any mass 
of accurate information on this subject. 

The disputants argued from what they them- 
selves knew. The man who had usually seen 
European workmen living poorly here took one 
side, and the man who had usually seen them 
living prosperously here took the other. The 
views of other disputants were colored by their 
political or sociological opinions, and no accurate 
conclusion could be reached by anybody. 

Now we have some trustworthy information 


about the matter from the United States Depart- | 


ment of Labor at Washington. Since 1888 its 
agents have been investigating the subject at 
home and in the principal European manufac- 
turing countries. Ina recently published article 
Mr. G. R. L. Gould of that department gives 
a number of conclusions applying to workmen 
engaged in the ordinary branches of mining 
bituminous coal, the making of bar-iron, and 
preparing steel. 

It is surprising to learn from him that the 
average Briton working in these trades in this 
country earns not only one-third more than in his 
own country, but earns a little more than his 
native American fellow-workman. The average 
German of these trades earns here still more than 
the Briton, or about two and a quarter times 
more than in Germany. But the average native 
so employed earns more than his fellow-workman 
of any of the other European nationalities. 

If one were to judge solely from these trades 
he could also assert that Germans and Britons here 
come nearer than the native to being the sole 
support of their families. In other words the 
native is more often helped by the earnings of 
wife or children. 


Both German and Briton are here a little better | building and appropriates money for the site and 
housed than the native, and spend a little more | the structure. 
The fare of | and purchased. 
the British family is somewhat better, and that | | Vising Architect, and the building is erected. The 
of the German family greatly better than at home. | | custodian—though he may be, and frequently is, 

The native American spends less than either | the postmaster—is under the direction of, and 
German or Briton on alcoholic drinks; and a_/| reports to, the Secretary of the Treasury. 


than he on family food and clothing. 


little less than the Briton and a little more than 


the German in books and newspapers. 


better off than their American competitors. 
This does not mean that the average native, all | 


But in these parties there 


| 


But the facts do signify that German and British 
immigrants in American manufactures do not | 
lower their native fellow-workman’s wages or scale | 
of living. 

Mr. Could’s statements concerning immigrants | 
of other nationalities are less cheerful. Except | 
the few French, immigrants live here on a much | 
lower scale than the native; they are worse 
housed, worse fed, worse clad, much worse in 
drinking alcohol, and few of them buy any read- 
ing matter. Still they vastly better their condition 
by coming here, and Mr. Gould declares that 
instead of having lowered the American standard 
of living it has raised theirs. | 

We shall soon have from the Department of 
Labor similar information concerning workmen 
in various textile industries. Meantime the 
general opinion of Americans as to the immigra- 
tion that should be encouraged or discouraged 
will not be much changed by the report made. 
Our people rejoice in the prosperity of foreigners 
who become Americans, but are conscious that 
they should not be so hospitable as to welcome | 
multitudes to this country who remain essentially 
aliens, and add to the forces that make for | 
disorder. | 
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For the Companion. 
HELPMATES. 


Says the Land, “O sister Sea, 
Hadst thown not Peiest ie voyagers to me, 
n were their visions grand, 
And I, e om now, perchance, a stranger-land: | 
So, thine the glory be !” 


Says the Sea, “Nay; brother Land; 
Hadst thou not outward stretched the saving hand, 
som now had kep 
The socrt where the souls herote slep 
8 in thy strength they J '” 


JOHN B. TABB. 
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government expense has caused this system to be 
abused. Attempts have been made to lay down 
certain conditions which must be satisfied before a 
town or city shall be deemed to need a govern- 
ment building. 

Thus it might be required that the population 
shall be so many, or the, receipts of the post-office 


| so much, or that there shall be other uses than 


the post-office for such a building. No such 
restrictions have been made, and whether a town 
is to have a building or not is frequently a matter 
of favor, or even of accident. 

Inasmuch as a government rarely takes a back- 
ward step in such cases as this, the chances are 
that hundreds of new buildings will be erected 
during the next few years. 


+o 
THE DIME 


A few years age the engineer of a passenger- 
train running down a steep grade saw on the track 
before him a great log so placed that it could not 
have fallen there accidentally. The train was 
wrecked, two men killed, several persons injured, 
and much property destroyed. A boy stretched 
out on a rail fence near by was suspected, arrested, 
and finally confessed his crime. 

“What induced you to do it?” asked the horrified 
official. 

“T had read of trains being wrecked,” the boyish 
| criminal replied, ‘and I wanted to see how it would 
look.” 

Last month a youth of nineteen was arraigned 
before the bar of Ohio for murder. His guilt was 
overwhelmingly evident. The judge in sentencing 
him to be hanged said pityingly and warningly, 
“You have had more moral and religious training 


NOVEL. 


| than commonly falls to the lot of youth. You 


have attended Sunday school, and are a member 


of the church. Even such strongholds have been 


| broken down by the battery of sensational and 
villainous literature in which you have steeped 


| yourself, and to which your crime is distinctly 
| traceable.” 


Two little girls were missed one evening from 
their happy home. An anxious search for them 


| was begun, which ended in the city police office, 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


In many of our cities and large towns the most 


| noticeable structure is the government building. 


| buildings scattered through the country. 





In short, days government buildings were chiefly for the 
the Briton and German of these trades in America offices of collectors of customs, who are under 
have gained vastly by emigrating, and are a little the Secretary of the Treasury, and only incident- 


There are now nearly or quite four hundred such | 
The | 


number has been greatly increased in recent 


years, and the expenditure for construction has 
become a large annual item in the appropriation 
bills of Congress. 

In 1891 the amount expended on this account 
was more than four million eight hundred thou- | 
sand dollars, which was one-fifth as much as all 
the ordinary expenditures of the government in 
1840. This great extension of the system has | 
taken place gradually, but the policy seems now | 
to be firmly established. 

Within proper limits it is an extremely reason- | 
able system. In a little town the rent of a corner 
in a store for a post-office amounts to almost | 
nothing. The town grows, and the post-office | 
requires larger quarters—a whole floor on the | 
street level in the centre of business. The town 
transforms itself into a city, land and rents in- 
crease, and the expense for the hire of a building, 
which must be conveniently located in the very 
heart of the city where rents are highest, becomes 
large. 

A still further increase of population, and now 
other departments of the government begin to 
appear in the city. If it is on the coast or on the 
lakes, a deputy collector of customs is appointed. 
The Federal courts have business now and then 
in the city. An internal revenue office is estab- 
lished, or a branch of the pension or the land 
oftice. 

Under such circumstances it is cheaper for the 
national government to invest, once for all, the 
capital needed to erect a building than to continue 
to pay rent. The only question is, at what point 
it becomes a matter of economy to build rather 
than to hire. 

Naturally the people of a growing town are 
convinced of the necessity for a public building 
long before Congress can see the matter in the 
same light. The Congressman from the district, 
anxious to make himself popular, urges the 
importance of the building on his associates, and 
sometimes succeeds in obtaining the consent of 
Congress to the project before the building is 
really needed. 

Formerly authority to erect buildings was 
inserted in appropriation bills, and there was a 
great chance for “‘log-rolling’’—that is, Congress- 
man Smith would help on Congressman Jones's 
scheme if Congressman Jones would help Con- 
gressman Smith. At present each building is 
authorized by a separate act, but there is still 
some opportunity for log-rolling. 

All government building is done under the 
superintendence and control of the Treasury 
Department. First, Congress authorizes the 


Next a lot is selected, approved 
Plans are made by the Super- 


The reason for this is, perhaps, that in the early 





| ally for post-office use. | 
No doubt the eagerness of communities to| 


where fortunately the two misguided children had 
been carried. The children had been reading a 

“girls’ story paper” for some months, and their 
young heads had been turned by the romantic 
|nonsense found there. “We were going to be 
| nurses like the Little Lady Hildegar,” they sobbed, 
as they joyfully clasped their arms about their 
father’s neck. 

Many another such story might be told, where 
rosy, bright-eyed boys, and beautiful, innocent 
girls have become wrecked for life through the 
perusal of the criminal columns in the newspapers 


| Which their fathers have brought into the house; 
| by the reading of story papers stealthily passed 
| about at school, and dime novels flaunting from 


the windows where money is gained at the expense 
of the soul. 
—__—___—_—__~-@-o— 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


A shrewd Cape Cod farmer descanting lately on 
family quarrels said, “I’m of the opinion of my 
wife. ‘Go to a family party?’ she says. ‘Yes, I 
always go, provided it isn’t in my own family.’ 
The reason of them family rows is that they live 
too clost and rub agin each other too much. There 
was the Wings down our way. They fought 
continually as long as they lived under one roof, 
but when John Wing went to ranchin’ in Colorado 
and Jim Wing to makin’ nails in Pennsylvania, 
they grew amazin’ fond of each other.” 

This homely philosophy could be applied with 
equal force to nations. Much has been said of 
late about a union in interest and manners between 
this country and England. 

Foolish young men in our cities possibly think 
they are strengthening such bonds when they 
imitate the dress, accent and habits of other foolish 
young men in London. Older men and women, 
too, borrow the coats-of-arms, the traditions an: 
customs of the older country, to which they have 
no sort of right. 

They make the mistake of the Wings, who trie: 
to be one family when they should have been two. 

“James Russell Lowell,” said an English states- 
man after the poet’s death, “by every word he 
spoke while he was in London helped to ally 
England and America.” 

Yet Lowell was an American to the heart’s core, 
and in part because of the frank and courteous 
acknowledgment of it, won the respect and love of 
Englishmen. 

At the recent burial of Tennyson in Westminster 
Abbey a member of the legation was invited to 
represent America among the pall-bearers. This 
incident called forth cordial approval from the 
English press, who declared that it was “fit and 
proper that a representative of our brethren across 
the seas should be present whenever England paid 
honor to her mighty dead.” 

By such acts, not by weak imitation of each 
other, can the alliance of the two great English- 
speaking nations of the world be assured. 


owe 
> 





BUTTERED TEA-CAKE. 


In the “Recollections of George Butler,” by his 
widow, there are some interesting glimpses of life 
at Oxford forty years ago. Mrs. Butler’s own 
journal contains an account of a picnic party to 
which she and her two younger sisters were 
invited by Max Miiller and Mr. Thomson, who 
was afterward Archbishop of York. 

The company was a large and merry one, in 
open carriages and on horseback. Mrs. Butler’s 
sister Emma rode a spirited horse, but for a while 
lent her horse to a friend, and took the whip in 4 
light dog-cart with a high-stepping steed. 

The other occupant of the cart was Mr. Jowett, 
since then famous as the translator of Plato’s 
Dialogues. The young lady, only fifteen years 
old, was a good driver, and Mr. Jowett resigned 
himself calmly to her guidance. Her sister, how- 


ocenpations considered, earns so little or has so| obtain a costly and ornamental building at the | ever, found it hard to imagine what congenial 
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subject for conversation the curiously assorted 
couple could find, and at the first opportunity 
made inquiries as to how they had got on. 

“Oh, very well,” answered the sprightly girl. 


“I asked him questions, and if he was long in | 


replying I drove the dog-cart over some bumps on 
the roadside, and this joggled the answers out of 
him.” 

Another member of the Oxford circle was Arthur 
Stanley, in after years Dean of Westminster. 
Mrs. Butler, writing at the time to her friends at 
home, thus describes him: 

“He is cheerful, fond of society, and often quite 
merry. He has a quiet voice; he is most earnest 
and interesting when talking of anything he has 
at heart. What will my dear mother say when I 
tell her he hates music? They say all his senses 
are imperfect—taste, smell, hearing. 
not think so from his writings. But he has imagi- 
nation, which makes up for the defect. 

“He is absolutely indifferent to what kind of 
food he eats, with one exception—he loves buttered 
tea-cake. I was told so in confidence by a friend 
of his. So I always provide a large stack of 
buttered tea-cake when he comes to tea. 

“I do not offer it to him, but I stand guard over 
it to see that no one else eats it, and gradually he 
is attracted to it, and eats layer after layer to the 
end, while we are careful not to notice the fact.” 


+ 
—oe 


PARDONED. 


One day when Napoleon and the Empress 
Josephine were driving together, the emperor 
teased a little dog which Josephine held in her lap 
until she took pity on the distracted little creature, 
and tried to attract the emperor’s attention to 
something else. The slight incident had impor- 
tant consequences for one of Napoleon’s soldiers. 
The empress said: 

“Do you see, they seem to be putting up a notice 
that some of your property is to let? You had 
better investigate the matter than be teasing my 
little dog.” 

She pointed to a prison, against the walls of 
which appeared a singular white placard. It was 
hung from a window, and was first slowly lowered 
and then raised again. 

“I will investigate it,” said the emperor, and he 
sent one of his guard to the prison. When the 
man returned, the emperor received his informa- 
tion in a whisper, saying that Josephine’s curiosity 
should not be satisfied, because she had scolded 
him for teasing her dog. His only comment was, 
“Bring the man to me.” 

The next day an old soldier was brought before 
the emperor. He it was who, having been put in 
prison for some offence, had attracted the em- 
press’s attention by hanging from the window a 
card on which was written the one word : ‘‘Grace”’— 
pardon. 

“What a pity for a brave fellow like you to have 
to be put in prison! If I should pardon you, 
would you do better?” said the emperor. The 
man promised earnestly that he would. “Is he a 
good comrade?” asked Napoleon. 

“Yes, yes!” was the response from all sides. 

“Where did you earn the cross?” 

“At Austerlitz.” 

Not long afterward Josephine was pleased to 
learn that, thanks to her sharp eyes, the old soldier 
who had attracted the emperor’s attention had 
seen the emperor, and had been pardoned. 





* 
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DECEIVING THE PUBLIC. 


Not long ago a despatch was printed in the 
morning papers purporting to describe a desperate 
affray in a Southern village between a mob and a 
sheriff for the possession of a criminal whom the 
mob was determined to lynch. “A hundred men 
mad with the thirst for gore,” was one of the 
choice phrases of the despatch. 

The whole story was a falsehood. It had not the 
slightest foundation in truth. We do not know 
whether the inventor thought he was perpetrating 
a joke, or whether he was taking a step to bring 
himself forward in journalism. 

It was a despicable piece of work in any light 
in which it may be viewed. Foreign journals 
caught up the story and moralized upon it. The 
London Times made it the text of a leader on the 
lawlessness of Americans. 

So the one thing which the inventor of the story 
succeeded in accomplishing was the bringing of 
discredit upon his country. 

The American people are noted for their good- 
nature and their easy-going toleration of abuses. 
It is high time for them to take off their gloves in 
the treatment of men who impose upon them, and 
exhibit American society to the world in a false 
light. Why not begin by making an example of 
the newspapers which continue to print false 
news, and employ reckless men to provide it for 
them? 





* 
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FROM THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Mrs. Booth, who was the life and inspiration of 
the Salvation Army, and whose memory ds likely 
to animate its work for many years, always placed 
herself on the side of misfortune and suffering, 
and the story of her first “open-air procession” is 
eminently characteristic of that spirit. 

When a little girl, running along the road with 
hoop and stick, she saw a prisoner dragged along 
by the constable to the lock-up. A mob was hooting 
the unfortunate culprit, and his utter loneliness 
appealed at once to the child; it seemed to her that 
he had not a friend in the world. 

Quick as the thought, she sprang to his side, and 
marched down the street with him, determined 
that he should know there was one heart that felt 
for him, whether he suffered from his own fault 
or that of another. One might call this the first 
procession ever held by the Salvation Army. 

The origin of the name of the organization is 
full of interest. In 1877 “General” Booth was 
preparing an appeal for aid, and in the circular to 
be issued was the question, “What is the Christian 
Mission?” 

“What is the reply to this?” asked one worker, 
and another proposed, “A Volunteer Army.” 


One would | 


General Booth, who was pacing the room, leaned 
over the shoulder of his secretary, and passing a 
| pen through the word “Volunteer,” wrote above it 
“Salvation.” This, it seemed to all the workers, 
was a stroke of genius. 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING IN GREENLAND. 


When Lieutenant Peary’s company of Arctic 
explorers was in camp on the shore of McCormick 
Bay, in latitude 77° 43’, Doctor Keely went ashore 
alone early one morning in July to explore a high 
table-land which rose about two thousand feet 
above the level of the water, and promised to yield 
an extensive outlook upon the surrounding 
country. From the ship this table-land looked like 
an immense plain among the clouds. It was the 
only land of such an elevation that had been seen 
free from snow and ice. He endeavored to induce 
some of the party to accompany him, but as none 
|of them desired to undertake the climb, he was 
| forced to make it alone. 
| The rise was gradual from the water’s edge for 
about a mile, when it began to get more difficult 
| and dangerous. Loose earth and rock covered 

the side of the mountain, and much of the way 

was necessarily traversed on the hands and knees. 
The stones and fragments loosened by climbing 
rolled behind until they reached the bottoms of 
ogee and chasms hundreds of feet below. 

The stillness and quiet of the scene were intense 
and the awesome feeling produced as one neare 
the top, after three hours of hard and trying work, 
was indescribable. The view from this point was 
magnificent. 

I was —— on the edge of what appeared to 
be a limitless plain. For two or three miles the 
ground was bare, free from ice and snow, and 
composed of pebbles and stones with hardly any 
earth interspersed. Beyond this, and as far as 
the eye could reach, was a covering of snow and 
ice which is known as the “ice cap,” and is 
supposed to cover the greater part of Greenland. 

No spurs of mountains or elevations of land 
were noticeable. For the many miles I could see, 
the view presented one great unbroken level of ice 
and snow. It is only the land bordering the sea 
that shows vegetation and holds animals; beyond 
must be one vast solitude. 

I remained an hour on this plain, far from the 
ship and my companions, and have never experi- 
enced a feeling of more utter loneliness and 
indefinable fear. It was with considerable relief 
that I arrived once more aboard ship, thoroughly 





| 


first interesting all the party so much with an 
account of my trip as to cause many of them to 
express their intention of accompanying me on 
another visit to “my plateau.” 


DUSTY PLACES. 


General Grant’s quick perception and prompt 
action in moments of exceeding danger are graph- 
ically described by Theodore R. Davis in the 
Cosmopolitan. One afternoon during the siege of 
Vicksburg, he came sauntering on foot toward the 
naval battery on Logan’s front. 


The place was known as the “shell-basket,” from 
the number of ten-inch mortar-shells dropped into 
the earth, which exploded and raised clouds of 


some moments. 
In this instance a few of us had watched the 


fli 

only the moment before it struck, and its windage 
threw him to the ground. He was unhurt, and 
conscious that time was precious, before the 
explosion he had rolled himself sufficiently away 
to escape the shock, but not the earthy shower— 
from the dust of which he presently emerged, 
intently a an unlit cigar. 

“Logan,” he said cheerily to that general, who 
in the full bloom of a clean white shirt hastened 
to him, “how can you keep so clean in such a dusty 
place?” 

This escape was followed by another a few 
afternoons later, when a shell landed by the front 
pole of the awning before Logan’s tent; and eight 

enerals, Grant among them, rolled hastily out of 
he shelter to meet ee when the dust cleared 
away from the recent place of conference. 


BACTERIA IN TOBACCO. 


There seems to be no end to the discoveries that 
await us concerning bacteria, and the relations of 
those microscopic organisms to the well-being of 
man. Who would ever have thought that the 
peculiar flavors which characterize different kinds 
or brands of tobacco are due to the presence of 
bacteria? Yet that is the conclusion to which 
recent investigations by a German botanist lead. 

In curing tobacco, or preparing the raw, green 
leaf for use, a fermentative process called sweat- 
ing is gone through with. 

t has been supposed that the chemical changes 
induced by thig process were the source of the 
eculiar qualitfés possessed by the cured tobacco. 
ut according to Suchsland’s experiments it 
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With His Thumb, 


A boy is said to have saved the Netherlands from 
inundation. Multitudes have been saved from 
the invasion of disease by a bottle of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine imparts tone to the 
system and strengthens every organ and fibre of 
the body. 

“I have taken a great deal of medicine, but 
nothing has done me so much good as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I experienced its beneficial effects 
| before I had quite finished one bottle, and I can 

freely testify that it is the best blood medicine I 

know of.”—L. W. Ward, Sr., Woodland, Texas. 

“Confined to an office, as I am, from one year’s 
end to another, with little or no out-door exercise, 
I find great help in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which I 
| have used for several years, and am at present 
using, with excellent results. It enables me to 
| keep always at my post, enjoying the best of 
health.”—H. C. Barnes, Malden, Mass. 
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appears that micro-organisms may be the real 
cause of the changes. | 

He has examined tobacco, which had been cured, | 
from all parts of the world, and has found in it 
an abundance of micro-organisms, and upon culti- 
vating the bacteria from a particular kind of | 
tobacco, and then inoculating another kind with | 
this culture, he has produced in it the taste and | 
aroma of the original. | 

This discovery has led to the suggestion that the 
quality of tobacco grown in any country may be 
improved by simply inoculating it with bacteria 
from some finer-flavored leaf growing elsewhere. 
Wines have already been improved by a similar | 
process. 


RECALLED TO MIND. 


Poets who have written much, often have the 
experience of coming on a line of their own which 
they do not recognize, but which they sometimes 
profess themselves, in all honesty, to like. John 
Eagles was an Englishman of scholarly acquire- 
ments and a most accurate and wonderful memory. 


He was also a writer of verse, and would prob- 
ably have said that he had written nothing which 
he could not remember had not experience proved 
that he, as well as others, could be caught tem- 
porarily napping. 

One day Mrs. Grosse, the wife of the celebrated 
electrician, sat talking to Mr. Eagles, and readin 
from time to time bits from a ok of poetica 
extracts. At length she came to one of his own | 
sonnets, and began reading it, with the comment 
that it was a special favorite of her own. 

“Have you heard this before?” she asked. 

“Never,” was his prompt reply; “but go on. 
like it !”” 

When she came to the seventh line she made a! 
mistake. word had been changed in copying. 

“Stop!” called the author. “That’s wrong. 
‘Ev’n in the busy mart of men,’ not ‘heart.’ Why, 
bless me,” he added, with a sudden realization of 





the truth, “they are my own lines!” 
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For the Companion. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN -CEYLON. 


Of the mysteries of housekeeping in Ceylon I 
am scarcely competent to speak with the authority 
of one quite behind the scenes. Although I spent 
two delightful years in that lovely isle, I was 
always the happy guest for whom everything 
seemed to be provided by fairy hands, and it was 
rarely indeed that I was allowed to suspect with 
what domestic difficulties my host or hostess 
might habitually have to contend. 

These of course vary greatly according to 
location. The homes of prosperous merchants 
and government officials at Colombo are ideals of 
Oriental luxury in its most poetic form, each 
being embowered in gardens ablaze with tropical 
blossom, while luxuriant, wide-branching trees 
secure the blessing of cool, dark shade. 

Here, as in all the lowland provinces, the 
conditions of existence are essentially those of 
life in the tropics, where protection from the sun 

- is the primary consideration. The houses are all 
of the bungalow type, single-storied, with high- 
pitched roof, either thatched or tiled, projecting 
so as to overshadow a wide, cool veranda, and 
supported on solid white pillars which are gener- 
ally covered with luxuriant climbing plants. This 
veranda is invariably furnished with very com- 
fortable chairs, and is the favorite family lounge, 
to which each room has access by doors which 
are windows without glass, having only lattice to 
allow free ventilation. 





For the same reason there is generally an open | foes which necessitate ceaseless vigilance are the 
| white ants, whose busy legions are forever stealth- | to him as a worshipper of sacred cattle. 


space at the bottom of each door, and walls are 
not carried up to the ceiling, so that there is 
really no privacy, and the conversation in one 
room is almost necessarily heard in the others. 

Still further to secure ventilation, the roof is 
shut off by a ceiling cloth only, and the wide 
open space among the rafters is the happy 
hunting-ground of rats and their natural foes, the 
household cats and almost equally domestic rat- 
snakes which wage war on all manner of vermin. 
Numerous innocent little lizards also find sanctu- 
ary among the rafters, and thence descend on 
fly-catching expeditions. 

There are few moments of the day when a 
glance at the ceiling cloth will not reveal little 
feet scampering over its surface, and occasionally 
it is so violently shaken as to leave no doubt that 
the rat-snake is in hot pursuit of his prey. 

In these bungalows chimneys are unknown, 
for there are no fires except in the kitchen, which 
is a separate outhouse. Bells are equally non- 
existent; so shouts of “boy!” are heard from 
various rooms. 

The Singhalese servants who reply to the call 
at once establish a favorable impression, which 
in most cases deepens with further acquaintance. 
Their manners are, at least to Europeans, as 
pretty and gentle as is their outward appearance ; 
and their ready willingness to carry out instruc- 
tions is most attractive, as is also the silence with 
which they rapidly glide about barefooted. To 
ears accustomed to their silent ministrations a 
return to the noise of booted waiters is very 
trying. 

Their dress consists of a long white cloth, or 
“comboy,”’ fastened round the waist with a 
leather girdle, and reaching to the ankles; a 
white jacket completes the clean, cool costume. 
Their beautiful long black hair, which is daily 
carefully and leisurely washed and combed, is 
twisted up in a knot, and is often fastened with 
a large, high tortoise-shell comb. 

A circular comb, also of tortoise-shell, invariably 
encircles the back of the head, the ends resting 
above each ear. 

The effect is so very feminine that new-comers 
are apt to think that all the men are women! 
Women, however, never wear combs, but secure 
their raven tresses with ornamental pins. 

The women are still more gentle and attractive 
than the lords of creation. A neat, modest little 
Singhalese ayah is a very pleasant attendant. Of 
course there are exceptions, and the police records 
of Ceylon prove that some of its inhabitants can 
be as objectionable as men and women in other 
countries. 

In most households some of the servants, 
notably those connected with the stables, are 





southern India to do most of the hard work of 
the isle, and are readily distinguished from the 
Singhalese by the turbans invariably worn by the 
men, and the gayer drapery and jewels of the 
women. 

Within the bungalows the rooms are carpeted 
with cool, smooth matting of split rattan-cane; 
but the veranda matting is of very rough coir, 
prepared from the husk of the cocoanut, and 
said to be much disliked by snakes, which do 
occasionally glide into houses, though not so 
often as might be supposed. 

The snakes are chiefly attracted by the pleasant 





coolness of the bath-rooms, as are also centipedes 
and other noxious creatures, for which © 
reason cautious persons abstain from use of 
a sponge,—into which such creatures are 
apt to creep,—and make a bowl or an 
empty meat-tin do duty instead. 

Large spiders also haunt the cool, dark 
corners; but these are protected as allies 
which do their utmost to slaughter cock- 
roaches. 

Speaking of soap and water, one interest- 
ing household detail is that laundry cares 
are unknown, all washing being done by 
village dhobbies—a caste supposed to have 
been specially created for this one purpose. 
Very clean, industrious people they are, 
and for the most part fairly honest. Even 
the poorest native families never dream of 
doing their own washing; that would be 
considered quite beneath their dignity. So 
the dhobbies’ supply of work never fails. 

Among the serious minor troubles of life 
is the necessity for ceaseless vigilance in 
combating the mildew consequent on the 
hot, damp atmosphere, which in the rainy 
season is like that of an orchid-house. Of 
course the same cause which produces such | 
wonderful luxuriance in the beautiful vegetation 
is equally favorable to the growth of all manner 
of fungi, and especially of a delicate, silky 
green mold which sometimes in a single | 
night springs up a quarter of an inch, | 
covering boots, gloves, coats and dresses. 
All these articles must be ceaselessly aired | 
and exposed to the sun. This keeps one | 
servant constantly at work. 

Writing and painting-paper are very 
quickly hopelessly mildewed, and the bind- 
ing of books becomes so rotten that it falls 
to pieces ata touch. Weevils and a pretty 
little silvery insect like a minute fish also 
work havoc on books, and the fish insects 
are cruelly destructive of cloth and muslin 
—worse even than moths. 

In some houses it is also necessary to 









abundantly supplied with all luxuries, as are also 
the towns on the lines of railway which now 
penetrate to the very heart of the mountain 
districts. So admirable is the network of roads 
which now overspreads the isle in every direction, 
that even in the most remote provinces house- 
keeping is now a very different matter from what 
it was fifty years ago, when the early planters 
had to face grave hardships and privations. 

Now there is probably no district in which 
there is nota fair sprinkling of married Europeans 
with cozy homes, fairly, and in many cases 
luxuriously, furnished. 

Of course life on the mountains is very unlike 
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life in the tropical lowlands. Here the nights are 
generally cold, and often frosty, so that the 
houses are more of the British villa type, with 
fireplaces and chimneys, carpets, glass windows 
and all other home comforts. So thoroughly 
have the planting districts been denuded of their 
once luxuriant forests that the supply of fuel is 
now one of the grave difficulties, and in many 
cases it has to be brought from afar by patient 
and hard-working Tamil coolies, on whom, 
indeed, their masters are dependent for the supply 
of all creature comforts. 

These men, whose attire consists only of a 
small waist-cloth and a very large turban, carry 
their heavy burdens over hill and dale by many 
a mountain or forest path, from the nearest point 
of the main road, to which the goods have been 
conveyed by bullock-cart. One of these coolies 
is sent on bi-weekly pilgrimages to the nearest 





guard against the ravages of rats; but the butcher, bearing on his head the ‘‘beef-box,”’ the 


| contents of which are of course an abomination 


ily seeking what they may devour. | Another is the tappal-runner, who has to fetch 

The ants are most scientific engineers, building | letters from the nearest local post-office, and who 
the neatest little clay tunnels through which they | carries a long pole with a cluster of small bells at 
can advance unnoticed till they reach the coveted | one end. These jingle as he runs, and scare 
object, which they forthwith attack swiftly and | any wild animals which might be prowling about 
silently. Grave damage may be done if they are | the lonely paths by which he has to travel, 
left unmolested for even a few days. They may perhaps before daybreak or after nightfall. 

Many a toilsome journey fails to the lot of these 
good burden-bearers in carrying down to the 


the produce of the estate, and bringing back rice 
for their own consumption and divers provision 


including numerous cases of the bottled beer 
which is so greatly in favor throughout the isle. 

One feature which must materially add to the 
difficulties of housekeeping in the planting districts 
is that wonderful law of hospitality which entitles 
any hungry wayfarer, generally a brother-planter, 
arriving at a bungalow in the absence of its 
rightful owners, to make himself quite at home, 
and call for the best food and drink the house can 
afford, sometimes leaving a scant supply for the 
householders. 

On the main roads there aré rest-houses at 
which travellers can halt and obtain food for 
themselves; but some of the planters whose 
attack a strong wooden pillar, and very soon the homes lie on much frequented mountain tracks 
whole inside is reduced to powder. Only the find the visits of uninvited guests a serious item 
outside is left intact, apparently as strong as ever, in their expenditure. 
but really on the verge of collapsing. e | To provide for such sudden demands on the 

Heavy packing-cases of books and other things | household stores, a considerable supply of tinned 
have been left for awhile in store, and when next | meats and poultry must be kept. These form the 
wanted have been found apparently intact, but so | mainstay of all country residents. The fowls, 
light that two coolies could remove cases which | which lay ridiculously small eggs, are large-boned 
had required ten men to lift into the store. This birds and generally tough, being almost invariably 
is a sure sign that the white ants have been at killed a few minutes before they are cooked. 
work; and sure enough, the contents have been They are plunged into scalding water, so that 
found to be only worthless fragments. | their feathers may be removed rapidly, and soon 

So it is necessary to be ever on the watch for | appear on the table in varied forms. 
any appearance of clay in unwonted places, which | In all books of Oriental travel the abundance 
may indicate the presence of these aggressive | of delicious tropical fruits figures so largely as a 
little creatures. Articles of furniture are set! matter of course that it is rather startling to 
standing with their feet in saucers full of water. realize how difficult it is, in many districts, to 
Solid things, such as luggage, are deposited on | obtain even a moderate supply of the commonest 
empty bottles laid on the floor. These do not| fruits. Even on the seaboard, where carriage is 
suffice quite to baffle the ingenious architects of | so easy, it is perplexing to note the great differ- 
clay tunnels, but their labors are more easily | ence in the market price of all supplies, fowls, 
observed by the aid of such articles. | butcher-meat, bananas, cocoanuts and other 

Another important minor detail is the keeping | fruits, at such cities as Galle, Colombo and 
of the mosquito nets in constant repair, as any | Trincomalee, although these articles are apparently 
one can realize who has endured the miseries | as abundant at one place as at the others. 
consequent on nets with ever so tiny holes. The| Then when you go inland, especially in the hill 
ferocious little bloodsuckers are certain to find | districts, cocoanuts become an expensive item; 
out the weak point, enter the citadel and murder | and these are really important, seeing how 
sleep. largely they enter into the composition of those 








main road the heavy sacks or chests containing | 


I say “principal meals’’ because there is a 
preliminary breakfast at daybreak, consisting of 
tea or coffee, hoppers and fruit. “Hoppers” is 
the Anglicized version of the word appas, or 
rice-cakes. In the planting districts a standard 
feature of this early meal is cold pudding, which 
is a handy and substantial ‘‘stay’’ before starting 
on several hours of fatiguing hill-walking. 

An extra supply of tea is often bottled and 
carried in a wet cloth, the evaporation from 
which secures a refreshingly cool drink in the 
heat of the day. 

In the days when coffee reigned supreme in 








Ceylon, it was the one thing most difficult to 
obtain in the isle, each estate being anxious to 
export as much as possible. Now that tea has 
proved a splendid success, the consumption of the 
home-grown article has increased enormously 
amongst all classes. 

This, however, is not the case as regards cacao, 
or chocolate. Very beautiful are the theobroma— 
that is, ‘“‘food of the gods’’—trees, with their 
handsome dark foliage and large purple or 
zolden-brown pods, in which lie embedded the 
cacao-beans, from which such delicious chocolate 
creams and other dainties are prepared. 

But ere they are palatable they must be sent to 
Europe or America, there to be roasted and 
ground, mixed with sugar and vanilla, and must 
otherwise undergo much skilful manipulation. 
Economical housewives who have attempted to 
prepare their own cacao-beans for domestic use 
have been lamentably disappointed, the result 
being only suggestive of gritty mud. 

Another delusion of the uninitiated is that the 
possession of a breadfruit-tree must be the 
equivalent of a natural baker’s shop! The large, 
handsome fruits are only edible when cooked, 
when they faintly resemble the very toughest, 
doughiest bread. 

Nature, however, does help the householder 
who takes even moderate care of his garden, by 
providing abundant stores of such nourishing 
fruits as bananas, of which great clusters are 
generally hung in some cool corner of the veranda, 
ready for any one who is hungry between meals 
to take a bite. 

In this little sketch of housekeeping in Ceylon 
I have dwelt chiefly on the various difficulties; 
but I ought to add that in real life these seem to 
sit wonderfully lightly on those chiefly concerned. 
Certainly whatever may be the domestic troubles 
inevitable in every home, those in_ tropical 
countries rarely seem so. oppressive as those 
which too frequently worry the housekeeper in 
lands where service is so often grudgingly 
rendered by helpers, too fine in their own estima- 
tion to fulfil the duties of domestic service. 

C. F. Gorpon-CuMMING. 
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For the Companion. 
OLD FAN. 


A trace of the temper of their former free, wild 
ancestors survives in even the gentlest and best- 
subjugated domestic animals; and at critical 
junctures of their lives traits long dormant may 
suddenly appear in surprising displays of fierce- 
ness. I recall an instance when one of the 


| kindest, most docile mares I ever knew relapsed 


for the varied requirements of their masters, | 


suddenly to primitive wildness, and for an entire 
day was transformed to as savage and dangerous 
a beast as ever ranged the primeval hills. 

“Old Fan” was of the breed known as ‘“‘Rocky 
Mountain stock.’’ She was peculiarly marked in 
irregular red and white—a ‘‘calico’’ horse. Every 
boy in the place had ridden her; she was quite 
safe for even little girls to ride or drive. 

At the time she went wild her owner, a farmer 
named Sylvester, was absent from home and 
would be for a week. It must have been as late 
in the spring as the twentieth of April. For 
certain reasons Old Fan was not working that 
month; and as the snow had gone and verdure 
was beginning to start faintly, she had been 
turned out the day before in a large pasture 
bordering a tract of woodland. 

Johnny Sylvester, a lad of thirteen, was in 
charge of affairs at the farm that week, and felt 
boyishly proud of his brief authority. At night 
he took a halter and went to the pasture to lead 
the mare to the barn; for the nights were still 
chilly and the ground damp. 

But Old Fan was not at the pasture bars, and 
could not be found. Johnny searched until dark, 
tramping over the entire pasture, making the 
woodland resound to his calls of ‘Ca-jock! 
ca-jock !’’ but to no purpose. 

It was feared that the mare had become ‘‘cast”’ 
in attempting to roll, for she had never been 
known to be “breachy.’’ However, the pasture 
fence had not yet been repaired on the woodland 
side that spring, and there was little to prevent a 
horse from leaping it and straying off into the 
woods. 

As the mare did not return during the night, 
Johnny went next morning to several of the 
neighbors’ farms, soliciting help to look her up. 





“Old Fan’s gone,”’ he said, with a long face. 
| “‘We can’t find her anywhere; and we’re afraid 
| she has got cast, off in the woods.” 

Five boys volunteered and received parental 
permission to assist in the search— Alfred 
Batchelder, Ben Murchison and Edwin Wilbur. 
besides Johnny and I—then a small, supernume 


otal : Colombo being the capital, to whose grand | excellent and very varied curries which conclude | rary youngster. 
Tamils. These are a hardier race, imported from | harbor flock ships of all nations, is of course | each of the three principal daily meals. 


We first searched the pasture thorouglily, 
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looking between all the “cradle knolls.”” Then| her. Old Fan’ll come when she hears me call | Ben returned through the woods to the hut, and | most usual form of church platforms and reading- 


we entered the adjoining woods, where we looked 
about for an hour or more without finding a trace 
of the missing mare. We had begun to think 
that she had been stolen, when Ben Murchison 
discovered tracks at a little brook a long way off 
in the woods. A horse, heading into the forest, 
had certainly crossed the brook recently; so we 
set ourselves to trace the hoof prints in the old 
dead foliage on the ground. 

It was a nice task, and we frequently lost the 
trail; but in the course of a couple of hours we 
followed the tracks over hills and across hollows 


of the woodland, for a distance of at least a mile, | 
till we came out in sight of Stoss Pond, a small 


lake in the woods. 

Several winters previously there had been a 
logging party here, and an “ox-camp” and a 
‘“‘man-camp”’ had been built of logs to shelter the 
loggers and their animals. These low, weathered 
structures still stood in the forest, not far from 
the bank of the stream. 

When we had tracked the mare to within a few 
rods of the old ox-camp, Ben exclaimed, “I'll bet 
you some scamp has stolen Fan and hid her in 
the camp!”’ 

This suggestion We 


scared us a little. 


approached very quietly, listening as we drew | 


near, and peeped in at the ht door, which some 
previous occupant had left open and propped 
back. As there were no windows, the inside of 
the camp was somewhat dark. 

In the obscurity we saw two greenish balls of 
light at the farther end, and at the same moment 


heard the faint, baby ‘‘whicker’’ of a little foal. | 


It was followed instantly by the most savage 
squeal I ever heard froma horse. With a sudden 
clatter Old Fan rushed out upon us—transformed 
to the image of fury, ears laid flat on her head, 
lip turned back and mouth wide open, displaying 
threatening rows of yellow teeth. 

We all ran for our lives—all except Johnny, 
who cried, ‘*‘Whoa! Whoa, Fan!’’ In a moment 
he was knocked flat to the ground, and might 
have been killed had the mare not been intent on 
chasing the rest of us. We scattered, doubling 
here and there around stumps and behind trees. 

Somewhat bruised, Johnny regained his legs, 
scudded around the hut, and then sought safety 
down the steep, high bank of the stream. The 
rest of us at last reached the same place of 
security—Ben last of all, for the mare had given 
him a sharp chase for a hundred yards or more. 

Fan rushed back to the hut as quickly as she 
had emerged ; and when Ben, much out of breath, 
reached us down the bank of the brook, we looked 
at one another in astonishment and proceeded to 
compare notes. 

““My goodness, Johnny!” exclaimed Alf Batch- 
elder. ‘Is that your Old Fan, or some other 
hoss ?”’ 

“It’s Old Fan sure enough,’’ replied Johnny; 
*‘but what’s got into her is more than I know!”’ 

“Oh, they will sometimes act so,’’ said Ben 
who affected a considerable knowledge of horses 
*“She’s got her little colt hid away there in the 
camp; and she’s been off here in the woods all 
night, harking to wild things. Like’s 
bear, or a bob-cat, has been round. She’s got 
vig’r’ussed up and won’t let anything come near 
her colt!’’ 

We imagined, if we called gently to her, that 
she would recognize our voices and grow calm; 
and so from the top of the bank we began to call 
coaxingly, ‘‘Come, Fan! Come, Fan! Nobby, 
nobby, nobby!”’ 

The mare showed no disposition to come forth; 
and when, after calling reassuringly to her for a 
long time, Alf and Ben took courage to go toward 
the door. with the halter she dashed out again, 
every whit as fiercely as at first. 


“Confound her!” cried Alf, leaping over the | 


bank. “I won’t go near her again! She’ll kill 
some of us, sure!" 

We could think of no way to secure either mare 
or foal, and went back to Mr. Sylvester's place to 
report the situation of affairs. Farmer Sylvester's 
mother, Johnny’s grandmother, an energetic old 
lady, was inclined to blame us for our failure to 
bring the mare and colt home. 

“T’ll warrant you went hollering and whooping 
to her,” grumbled the old lady. ‘Boys always 
make just such a rumpus. 
the camp as you'd ought to, and spoke in a gentle 
tone at first, Old Fan never would ’a’ acted so! 
I know I could ’a’ taken the salt-dish and gone 
right in there and put the halter on her. She 
must be got home this very afternoon; for you’ve 
got her so worried now that she’ll take her colt 
and go off somewheres into the woods, nobody 
knows how far.” 

Granny Sylvester brought out the salt-dish, 
and allowing us only time to swallow a few 
mouthfuls of lunch, marched us all off with her 
to help get the little colt home. Although she 
was almost seventy years old, she tramped to 
Stoss Pond as fast as we wished to walk. As we 
felt not a little chapfallen from the rebukes 
which she had administered to us, we allowed 
her to assume the leadership. 

But as we drew near the two camps Ben made 
bold to remonstrate with her. 

“Now, grandma’am,” said he, ‘you better be 
kinder careful, hadn’t ye? I don’t believe you 
can catch her, grandma’am; I truly don’t, now; 
and I’m afraid she’ll hurt ye!” 

The old lady’s spirit was high, and she wished 
to make good her rebukes, I suppose. 

“You keep back,” said she. ‘I can manage 


not a! 


If you’d gone up to | 


her. I know she will.” 

So grandma shook the salt in the tin dish and 
| walked straight toward the camp, saying, ‘‘Come, 
| Fan, come! Come, Fan!” 
| Fan did not come, however, till the old lady 
| had approached within a few feet of the door. 

Then she “came’’ with a vengeance—much as 
|she had rushed upon us! If Grandmother 
| Sylvester had not run around the corner of the 

camp, quite as nimbly as any boy could have 
| done, and we lads had not made a diversion and 
|drawn the. mare’s attention to us, the old lady 
would no doubt have been bitten, kicked or 
trampled on. 

As it was she scampered stiffly but quickly 
down the steep bank of the brook; and her first 
words to us were, ‘‘Mercy sakes! Did you ever! 
I vum, I never saw a horse look so cross!”’ 

This amused us boys immensely, but we did 
not say anything; we just looked hard into the 
brook and snickered a little. After we had 
peered over the bank for some time and discussed 
several plans, Ben hit on a project to separate the 
mare from her colt, and then secure both. 

_ ‘Now, boys,” said he, “I want you to do just 
as I tell you, and we’ll get ’em. I’m going to 
creep up easy to the back side of the ox-camp; 
and when you see I’m most up to it I want one 


draw her out after you.” 

He went around in the rear of the camp, 
crawling slowly from tree to tree and stump to 
stump till he was near the back side of it, where 
the low eaves came within five feet of the ground. 
Alf and Johnny then made the ‘‘dare’’ toward 





or two of you to make a ‘dare’ at the door and | 


| climbing upon the roof, knocked away the props 
| from the door with a pole. The mare rushed 
forth and went home at a gallop. 

She followed the trail of her foal without the 
least hesitation, and entered the stall with 
impetuosity. No further difficulty was ever 


experienced with her; and I may add that this | 


little foal made a valuable horse. 8. 
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For the Companion. 


| EASTER FLORAL DECORA- 


TIONS. 
é wif Time was when nearly 
Wa “vr mt ” 
SQ b= or quite all of the Easter 
ys: decorations in the way 





of flowering and foliage 

plants in churches were 

the work of professional 

florists and decorators. 

As a result, there was a 
certain sameness about the 
decorations in each locality, varied 
only by the amount of money each 
church expended. 

Now our people have developed 
too much taste and have too great 
an interest in plants and flowers 
me to permit such a matter to be 
| . committed, except in special in- 
| stances, to hired decorators. 
| If there are any secrets in the manipulation of 
| flowers and plants in decorating, they lie in a 
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Easter Decorations. 


the door. The mare dashed out and chased them 
for some distance, while Ben, climbing on the 
low roof, reached down from the front side and 
closed the door. When the mare turned and 
galloped back she found herself shut out. 

A tiny whicker from within drove her almost 
frantic. She squealed, reared, coursed around 
the camp, and wheeled and kicked! 

Ben lay flat on the roof and remained quiet. 
By and by he spoke softly to Alf, bidding him 
make another ‘“‘dare.’’ As soon as the mare's 
attention was again diverted toward Alf, Ben 
dropped off the roof, gained the rear of the other 
hut—the man-camp—and climbed upon its roof. 

The door of this hut was ajar. Reaching down 
| with one hand from above, Ben set it wide open. 
By this time Old Fan had come rushing back 
again, and was neighing anxiously at the closed 
door of the ox-camp. 

There was a hole in the roof of the man-camp 
where a stovepipe had once protruded. Ben put 
his head in at the hole and imitated the feeble 
squeal of the foal. The mare turned, and hearing 





the same well-simulated cry again, apparently | 


inside the man-camp, rushed thither suddenly 
and entered at the open door. 

Ben instantly reached down from the roof and 
swung the door shut, then dropping to the ground 
he set a prop against it. 

He had impounded the foal in one camp and 
the mare in the other. 

“Come on, boys,’’ he shouted to us, setting 
more props against the door. ‘We'll get the 
| little colt home. and then let out Old Fan. She'll 
follow fast enough when she finds her colt has 
gone.” 

This proved a task easier set forth than done; 
| for the foal, although it could not see its mother, 
| heard her frantic whinnyings, and replying 
shrilly, instinctively resisted being led or driven 
| away. He was very “tottery’’ on his long legs; 
so that, altogether, we had much difficulty in 
moving him nearly a mile through the woods. 





creature lay down, and could not be induced to 
take another step. Even ata distance of half a 
mile we could still hear the mare’s distracted 
whinnyings. Johnny was obliged to ran home, 
| yoke the oxen and come with a stone-drag to 
haul the colt to the barn. It was put in a large 
stall and the outside door left open. 

Then, although it was already sunset, Alf and 





Near the border of the forest the feeble little | 


| knowledge of what to select, and the proper use 
| of the few trade tools used by professional people. 
| With this knowledge, an artistic sense and a 
| Proper appreciation of harmony in colors, a 
| creditable display is sure to result. 
| No great amount of money is needed for the 
purpose. Where is the church congregation 
|many of whose members do not keep house 
| plants, which may be borrowed for Easter 
| decoration? It should be necessary to purchase 
| only cut flowers. 
In the selection of flowers for cutting, only 
| those should be used which are lasting. Among 
our common flowers, the old and favorite sweet- 
| william ( Dianthus barbatus) is certainly hand- 
| some enough for design work or for loosely 
| displayed forms; but it closes tightly at night- 
fall, rendering it practically useless for the 
| purpose. 
On the other hand, others of the same family, 
| like the china pink ( Dianthus Chinensis ) and the 
| well-known garden pink (D. plumarius), are 
| admirable for the purpose, standing well when 
| cut, and long lasting and well-stemmed. 

While not so popular as the florists’ carnation, 
another of the same family, they may be had at 
much less cost. 

Lilies are, of course, considered as the flower 
most nearly symbolical of Easter. While the 
so-called Easter lily (Lilium Harrisii) is most 
extensively used for the occasion, the old and 
familiar calla lily is as good for the purpose, and 
at the same time less expensive and more readily 
obtained in the smaller towns. Lilies should be 
used in church decoration at Easter in as great 
profusion as space and money permit. 

Years ago floral decorators used only white 
flowers for Easter work; but as may be said of 
other features of floral art, this restriction has 
given way before a broader conception of the 
uses of flowers. 

Though we still recognize white as the emblem 





which are a part of the Easter celebration may be 


if harmoniously blended with the white flowers 
and the green foliage, as fitly and as truly as by 
white alone. 

In church decorations the extent and form of 
platform and pulpit should control the arrange- 
ment. The illustration gives the reader an idea 





of an attractive and inexpensive decoration of the 


of purity, it is conceded that the joy and triumph | 


expressed by the use of shades of red and yellow, | 


| desks. At each end of the platform is arranged 
}a ‘corner’ of palms and decorative plants. 
| They are so placed that from every portion of the 
| body of the church a rounding, complete form is 
seen; that is, so far as the congregation are able 
to see, these decorations have no back. 

The taller plants are at the rear, and the others 
are so graduated that the smallest specimens arc 
| nearest the front. A lack of tall plants may be 
remedied by the use of chairs or boxes, but care 
| must be taken that the foliage of the lower plants 

shall conceal the boxes on which the back rows 
of plants stand. 

| The space directly in front of the reading-desk 
| calls for the best plants and the highest skill in 
| using them. To this point the eyes of the congre- 
| gation will be most often directed. While the 
| display here must be attractive, it must not 
| partake in the slightest degree of gaudiness, nor 
| should plants or flowers be used which will 
startle the eye. 
| The whole purpose of the decorator at this 
| Point should be to produce a rich and elegant 
| effect; yet it must be quiet and restful, to fit the 
| place and occasion. It should, so far as possible, 
| serve as a floral emphasis of the sermon of the 
| pastor. 

| The largest flowers—in this case the lilies— 
| should form the rear of the bank, coming close to 
the reading-desk and extending nearly to the top, 
| but not wholly concealing it. These flowers look 
best if they are in the pot as grown. If this is 
done, no other foliage than their own should be 
used. 

If it is necessary to use the cut stems, place 
them in a vase or bowl of water so that their 
freshness may be retained through the day. 

Small decorative plants may be interspersed 
with flowering plants, such as geraniums of the 
lighter shades of red and pink, ageratum, Chinese 
primrose, or any of the bulbous plants to be 
obtained at the season, such as hyacinths, 
freesias, lily of the valley and tulips of the lighter 
shades of colors. 

Should the pulpit be quite high, and the plat- 
form more than four feet from the floor of the 
main building, it will be necessary, in order to 
make a centre display of this nature, to use 
enough plants so that a sloping bank may be 
made from half the height of the pulpit to the 
main floor. The arrangement in this case is to 
be of the same form as described and shown in 
the illustration. 

In small edifices, made designs of crosses, 
wreaths, cross and anchor, etc., are admissible, 
but they should be rather small, and made chiefly 
of white or light-colored flowers. Bowls and 
vases filled with cut flowers may also be used, 
but these, as well as designs, should be placed so 
that it will not be necessary for the clergyman to 
walk around them in order to reach any point on 
the platform. 

Tables and stands for holding designs or vases 
of cut flowers should be strong, and stand firmly. 
I mention this because there is a tendency to use 
tables too frail for this purpose. More than one 
preacher has trembled with apprehension lest he 
should upset such tables. 

Usually there is little room in the house for 
much elaborate floral decoration. Easter break- 
fasts are in vogue, and on such occasions a simple 
and tasteful table decoration is not only appro- 
priate but adds greatly to the pleasure of those 
who are present. 

But the simplicity of the decoration is absolutely 
required by good taste. It may consist simply of 
a large bow! filled with Easter lilies, set in the 
centre of the table, or in addition to such a centre 
bowl, a suitable dish filled with eggs may be 
garnished with cut blooms of the more finely 
formed flowers, such as freesias, Roman hyacinths 
or sprays of lily of the valley. 

In room decoration the corner at the folding or 
sliding door, or the arch separating two rooms, 
may be adorned with foliage plants and the top 
of the arch festooned with smilax. These would 
make appropriate, attractive and ample decora- 
tions. 

Jardiniéres holding one or more plants, accord- 
ing to the size of the receptacle, are appropriate 
for corner or window table decorations. 

A handsome specimen of Easter lily in bloom, 
set in a jardiniére, would be attractive. Many 
other arrangements will suggest themselves—in 
all of which crowding should be avoided. 

In decorative plants those suitable for use at 
Easter are palms of the sorts obtainable, rubber- 
trees, crotons, pandanus, marantas, dracznas, 
rex begonias, ferns, and anything else which will 
add to the beauty of the whole. 

Of flowering plants, geraniums, primroses, 
flowering begonias,—many of which have also 
most attractive foliage,—ageratum, vinca major, 
and all of the bulbous plants, such as lilies, 
amaryllis, allium Neapolitanum, freesias, hya- 
cinths, lily of the valley, astilbe japonica (from 
clumps), ixia, cyclamen, etc., carnations, roses 
and tulips of the lighter shades are useful. 

In cut flowers any from the above plants are 
suitable, always provided they are arranged so 
that there will be entire harmony of color. 

For vines, smilax, English ivy, German or 
parlor ivy, vinca minor and _ tradescantia, 
commonly known as wandering-jew, are inexpen- 
sive and are usually obtainable at Easter. Freely 
and skilfully used, smilax can be made to supply 
to a considerable extent the lack of decorative 





plants. Gro. R. Knapp. 
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NAMES OF STATES. 

What states were named in honor of a king or queen? 
of some nobleman? of some other person ? 

Which have Indian names ? Which Spanish names ? 
What ones were named for some physical feature ? 
Which were named by the English? by the French? 
What names were taken from the Old World ? 
What ones are wholly or partly Latin ? 
Have all the states always had their present names? 








For the Companion. 
PETITION. 


My little grandson three years old 
 y by my bedside nightly. 
Through the long hours of dark and cold 
Dreaming he slumbers lightly. 


He feels my love around him fold 
And in its heart reposes, 

Upon his hair a old, 
His cheeks like damask roses. 


Oft through the chill and silent night 
I stretch a hand caressing 

To draw the blanket warm and light 
About him with a blessing. 


he feels that touch so sweet, 
So lingering and tender, 

Turns his dear face my palm to meet 
With soft and glad surrender. 


O God of pity and of love, 
Have pat ence with our blindness, 
Thy hand is stretched our heads above 
arm with thy watchful kindness. 


Give us this baby’s perfect faith! 
Whatever ills assail us, 
Help us to feel in Life or Death 
hat Thou wilt never fail us. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


» 
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For the Companion. 


THE BAD YEAR. 


May, blighted by keen frosts, passed on to June, 
© blooms, but many a stalk with drooping leaves, 
arid Summer wilted these full soon. 





r saddened for the year, 

But wild November raged that hope was past, 

Shrieking, “All days of life are made how drear— 

Wild whirls of snow! and Death comes driving fast.” 

Yet sane December when the winds fell low. 

And cold calm light with sunshine tinkled clear, 
more sweet than long ago, 

ing from yon red west 

Dp blooms of some delighted May, 

And June shall riot, lovely as the best 

That fi their odors forth on all their way; 

Yes, violet Spring, the balms of her soft breath, 

Her birdlike voice, the child-joy in her air, 

Her gentle colors”—sane December saith 

“They come, they come—O heart, sigh not ‘They 

were. 


EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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For the Companion. 


“FOR HIS SAKE.” 


There are a few noteworthy actions in life that 
are not heralded in the morning papers, and 
there are a good many people who do not tele- 
phone for the reporters when they do noble deeds. 
We give an instance. 

It was a cold, dark evening, and the city lights 
only intensified by their sharp contrast the gloom 
of the storm. It was the time when wealthy 
shoppers are eating their hot dinners, when the 
stores are closing, and when the shop-girls plod 
home, many too poor to ride, tired with the long 
day’s standing and work. 

One of the shop-girls we have alluded to was 
hurrying home through the slush after a hard 
day’s work. She was a delicate girl, poorly 
dressed, and wholly unable to keep out the 
winter’s cold with a thin fall cloak. One person 
noticed her as she hurried along. She was 
evidently very tired and self-absorbed. 

A blind man was sitting in an alley by the 
pavement, silently offering pencils for sale to the 
heedless crowd. The wind and sleet beat upon 
him. He had no overcoat. His thin hands 
clasped with purple fingers the wet, sleet-covered 
pencils. He looked as if the cold had congealed 
him. 

The girl passed the man, as did the rest of the 
hurrying crowd. When she, had walked half a 
block away she fumbled in her pocket, and turned 
and walked back. 

For a moment she looked intently at the vendor 
of pencils, and when she saw that he gave no 
sign, she quietly dropped a ten-cent piece into his 
fingers, and walked on. 

But she was evidently troubled, for her steps 
grew slower. 

Then she stopped, turned, and walked rapidly 
back to the dark alley, and the man half hiding 
in it. Bending over him she said softly, 

‘Are you really blind ?”’ 

The man lifted his head and showed her his 
sightless eyes. Then with an indescribable gesture 
he pointed to his breast. There hung the dull 
badge of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” she said, humbly. 
‘**Please give me back my ten cents.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ he answered, and held out the 
coin. 

She took out her purse. It was a very thin 
one. It contained but two silver dollars, one- 
third of her week’s hard earnings—all she had. 
She put one dollar of it into his hand with the 
words : 

“Take this instead, for the dear Lord’s sake, 
and go home now. You ought not to sit here in 
this bitter wind and sleet.’’ Then she turned her 
steps homeward, pitying the wretched man, and 





thinking that no one had seen her. 
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Thinking no one had seen her? God had seen 
her, and one man, who to his dying day will 
never forget the act. 


* 
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DEFENDING HIS RIGHTS. 


Sir Charles Euan-Smith, recent British envoy to 
Fez, in the Empire of Morocco, had a perilous 
experience in the anti-Christian riots there. The 
Mission House was attacked, windows were 
smashed by stones, and it became unsafe to ven- 
ture into the gardens. Finally, as Sir Charles 
was giving the necessary orders for the defence 
of the Mission House an embassy from the Sultan 
appeared, and implored him to go at once to the 
palace. He set out on horseback, accompanied by 
his four secretaries and their Moorish escort, and 
as he rode along horsemen would dash up to him 
with an additional message. They were mounted 
on magnificent Barbary horses, which had been 
fretted into white foam by the speed at which 
they had been ridden. 

As these messengers came abreast of the caval- 
cade they would bring their steeds to a stand- 
still with one twist of the cruel Moorish bit, and 
leaving them — where they stood, bend to 
kiss his Excellency’s feet, declaiming in this wise: 

“My lord, we pray you to hasten. Our lord 
beseeches that you come to him. He will neither 
eat nor drink nor sleep, nor have any peace until 

ou come to him. Our lord languishes for the 
ight of your countenance.” 

No less than twenty of these 
men thus delivered their drama 


way. 
When Sir Charles arrived at the palace, the 
Sultan met him in great agitation. 





F mpang eee mo horse- 
ic message by the 


“Your life is in danger,” be said. “You, eer 
wife and all your people must come immediately to 
the palace, and spend the night here. people 


M 
are greatly excited against you, and r can no 
longer protect you. Come here a and sleep, 
and in the morning I will send a thousand foot 
soldiers to escort you to the coast.” 

“Your Majesty is mistaken,” replied Sir Charles, 
coolly. “My life is not in danger, for I am in your 
7 o." safe keeping.” 

“I am powerless to protect you!” cried the 
cee. “If you return to the Mission you will be 
illed! 


“Perhaps I am to be killed,” retorted Sir Charles. 
“Perhaps, as you say, the whole Mission a be 
massacred, but I can assure you that if this hap- 
pens there will be another British Minister in Fez 
within a month. He will accompanied by a 
staff as well cumtoeed as mine, and better, for,” 
added the minister, in deliberate tones, “then there 
will not be a Sultan at Fez!” 

Then the Sultan endeavored to weaken the 
Englishman’s resolution by pointing out the dan- 
gers incurred by the women of the ission. 

“Lady Euan,” said Sir Charles, “is a soldier’s 
wife. She has seen service in many corners of 
the globe, and she has never needed any protection 
save that which the broad folds of the British flag 
had always afforded her.” 

“Then,” said the Sultan, petulantly, “I shall 
despatch a courier to London, and ask that you be 
ordered to return. t be ible for 
your safety.” 

“You are at perfect liberty to do so,” replied the 
minister, “but in the meantime I shall remain at 
my post in Fez, and should your Majesty permit 
these riots to continue, we shall know how to 
protect ourselves and the dignity of the flag.” 

He took his leave, the Sultan seeming completely 
exhausted, either from the strain of anxiety under 
which he labored, or from his discomfiture at being 
unable to weaken the resolution of the soldier- 
diplomatist. But whether or not his my! had 
incited the riots, he was well able to quell them, 
and at nightfall there was peace and security at 
the Mission. 
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DOCTOR DOLLINGER’S LIBRARY. 


Americans, used to the “flitting” of servants, read 
with wonder that Doctor Ddéllinger’s cook lived 
more than fifty years in his service, the house- 
keeper thirty-eight, and the manservant thirty-five. 
The great scholar and historian was mild, gentle 
and considerate; which may explain the long 
service of his domestics, and also the fact that the 
sound of a quarrel had never reached the ears of 
the master of the house. 


“Of course,” said Doctor Dillinger, speaking to 
a lady about his household, “I sometimes hear a 
rattle followed by a crash, and observe that a cup 
or a jus has ——— But then, I consider 
that if I had so much to do with the glass or china, 
the things would have been broken much sooner.” 

Then the scholar, with a sigh, added: “I must 
say, though, that the ee and mixin 
up of my papers and books in dusting, as they ca 
it, is a great trial of my patience. , 

“Ei, ei, ei, now they have turned everything 
upside down again!” was the mild exclamation 
which expressed the gentle scholar’s annoyance. 
“Make as many wise arrangements as aad pe 
he once wrote to a niece, left in command of the 
household, “only be careful not to disturb the 
arrangement and order of my books.” 

Scholars, clergymen and statesmen are very 
sensitive about their papers and books, and dread 
the approach of an unsympathetic woman with 
broom, dust-pan and brush. John C. Calhoun’s 
study and library were in a building separated 
from his home. It had only one key, and that the 
statesman kept in his pocket, even when absent at 
Washington. 

A distinguished oe. introducing a friend 
into his study, said: “This room is outside of the 
jurisdiction of my wife and servant. 
responsible for its appearance.” 

It was not tidy-looking, but it was cozy. 
and papers, lying on chairs and on the floor, were 
within easy reach of the student at the table. It 
was just such a room as a scholar loves, and a 
woman aches to put in order. 
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FARRAGUT AS A STUDENT. 


As a general rule it is true that a man does his 
best work between his thirtieth and his fiftieth 
year. But the rule has its exceptions. Havelock 
was sixty-two before he made the magnificent 
march that defeated Nana Sahib and relieved 
Lucknow. Admiral Farragut had passed his 
sixtieth year before his greatness as a naval 
commander was manifested to the world. 


Two facts, however, should be considered. Each 
man had natural aptitudes for his profession, and 
both carefully improved them by study, reading 
and observation. Both the soldier and ‘the sailor 
were found prepared when the opportunity for 
action came. 

From the day Farragut entered the navy as a 
ten-year-old midshipman until his death, he made 
constant effort for professi 1 improv t. He 
was ig to learn and kept some Book always on 
hand, besides informing himself by observation 
and conversation. His eyes were weak, but by 
employing readers in the different ships on board 
which he sailed, he became familiar with the 
biography and history of his profession. 

Napoleon recommended a similar course of 








reading to all who would fit themselves for high 
military command. 

“There are few men,” Farragut once said to a 
brother officer, “from whom one cannot learn 
something, and a naval officer should ewere be 
adding to his knowledge. It might enable him to 
be more useful some day, as it is impossible to say 
what a naval ofticer may have to do.” 

Even when he visited Europe, after the Civil 
War had given him the reputation of one of the 
first of naval commanders, he noticed critically 
every harbor he visited, observing its chances of 
defence by sea or land. “Who knows,” said he, 
“but my services may be needed here some day?” 

Captain Mahan, Farragut’s biographer, mentions 
these instances of the admiral’s passion for know- 
ledge, and adds this suggestive anecdote: 

“AR, Mr. Tucker,” said Earl St. Vincent to his 
secretary when planning an attack upon Brest, 
“had Captain Jervis [the captain and the earl were 
the same pry surveyed Brest when he visited 
it in 1774, Lord St. Vincent would not in 1800 have 
been in want of information.” 
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For the Companion. 


AN INDIAN LULLABY. 


Sleep in thy forest be 
Where silent falls a 
On the needles, soft and deep, | 
Of the pine. 


Rest in thy, perfect dream, 
Lulled by the falling stream 
And the long, long hushing-song 
Of the pine. 


Send, mighty Spirit kind, 
Send'not the rushing wind, 
Send a gentle slumber song 
To the pine. 


Breath fragrant as the rose 
From the tasselled branches blows— 
Softly breathe upon my child, 


Seemaer pana D. A. MCKELLAR. 
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MONOTONOUS. 


An amusing instance of the frequent recurrence 
of the surname Smith among the soldiers of the 
Civil War is given in Berdan’s “United States 
Sharp-shooters.” A stranger lieutenant, requiring 
a detail of ten men for special duty, called on a 
certain company and took their names. The men 
were in line at attention when the officer began at 
the end of the column. 


“What's your name?” he asked. 

“Smith.” 

“And what is yours?” to the next man. 

“Smith.” 

They were put on the list as Smith 1, Smith 2. 

“Well, what’s yours?” 

“Smith,” replied number three. 

The officer looked queer, and 
thing about the peculiarity of the g 

“What may I call your name?” to the next. 

“Smith.” 

“Your name?” to the fifth. 

“Smith.” 

The lieutenant’s face was getting red. He looked 
the men over, and said sternly: 

“What do you mean?” 

But it was no joke. The detail stood firm, like 
s0 many statues, and the officer proceeded. 

“What on earth is your name?” he demanded. 

“Smith,” came the monosyllabic answer from 
number six. 

The officer me of pm ed. Then he stormed and 
fumed, and wan to know if every man in the 
company was named Smith. By this time a crowd 
had fat ered, and the officer began to cool down. 
The list must be made, so he hurried through. 

“Your name?” to the next man. 

“Smith.” 

“And yours?” 

“Smith.” 

“And next?” 

“Smith.” 

The officer was again becoming furious, and the 
crowd was laughing boisterously. 

“Well, is your name Smith?” the lieutenant 
demanded of the tenth man. 

“My name is Brown,” replied the soldier. 
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PUNCTUAL INDIAN. 


Matthias Splitlog, chief of the Wyandottes, lives 
in Kansas, and according to a writer in Harper’s 
Young People, is known to be worth about a 
million dollars. He is supposed to be the richest 
Indian in America. He can neither read nor 
write, but by his native shrewdness has acquired 
large tracts of land in Kansas and Missouri, as 
well as houses and lots in Kansas City. 


Some white men were negotiating with him for 
the purchase of a certain lot of land. The — 
was finally age upon, one_hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, and they were to meet him at a 
certain bank in Kansas City at ten o’clock. There 
bw ~ the money was to be paid and the papers 
signed. 

On the appointed morning old Matthias entered 
the bank a few minutes before the hour, and took 
a seat with his eye upon the clock. The minute 
hand reached twelve, and the clock began to 
strike. The Indian rose, and at the last stroke he 
walked out of the building. 

He had = only a block or two before he met 
the capitalists hurrying to keep their appointment. 
They begged him to return, but he refused. If 
pny A wished to deal with him, he would meet them 
at the bank the next day at ten o’clock. 

That time the white men were on hand; but 
when they offered the Indian the price agreed 
upon for the land, he declined to take it. The one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars was yester- 
day’s price. To-day they might have the property 
for one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
Talking was useless, and they paid the additional 
twenty thousand dollars. 

It was a dear lesson in punctuality. 





<9 e—_____ 
JOEL’S TRIAL. 


“I'd as lives our women folks would git a disease 
hitched on to ’em in the fall as this here rag-mat 
fever,” said Joel Potter to his hired man, as they 
rested from their labors in the great open door of 
the barn. “I’d livser, fur that matter, fur then 
they might, with nursin’, git over it,” he added, 
after some thought. His listener nodded sympa- 
thetically, as one acquainted with trouble of that 
nature. 


“T know it, Joel,” he said. “A man aint safe ter 
lay down his clo’se, keerless like, ’thout he wants 
’em cut up and hooked in—in scroll pattern.” 

“That’s jest it,” chimed Joel, glad of an appre- 
ciative ear. “’Lizy ’d slit up anything when the 
hankerin’s on her. She —, buys the youn 
ones’ clo’se with an eye to what kind of a ground- 
work they’ll make fur mats, and she knits their 
stockin’s outen all them bright shades so they’ll | 
work into the flowers fur the centre. 

“When you go into the best room you hey ter 
step high as you would walkin’ in the woods 
through underbrush jest to avoid all them ’tarnal 
rag-mats she’s got sprea’ down.” 

“She has got quite a big assortmint, that’s a | 





fact,” rejoined the hired man, in a tone that invited 
further confidences. 

“The last spurt she hed at it,” continued Joel, 
“was when she made the button mat. That’s little 
bits of cloth, ’bout the size of buttons, sewed on in 
separate piles. She got it all done but the last 
row, an’ her green give out. Well, sir, she ran- 
sacked this town ter find some ter match. We 
didn’t hev a hot dinner fur a good spell, fur she 
was all of a whew ’bout that mat. ha’ do you 
s’pose she done?” 

“I wouldn’t presume ter say,” said his com- 
ss with an air of not being surprised at any- 

ng. 

“Well,” said Joel, in an awful whisper, “she tuk 
the bottom rufile off’m ’Mandy’s new dress, an’ slit 
it up fur the mat.” 

The listener was duly shocked. 

“It’s more’n I can stand! Mat-makin’ has swal- 
lered up her best feelin’s. I tuk her up to the city 
with me last year, an’ we went to one of them 
high-toned churches. 

“The minister he was smart as a whip, an’ the 
singin’ would carry a man right up. I could see 
that ’Lizy was moved. Her head was a-shakin’, 
an’ her lip was a-quiverin’, an’ I leaned over, an’ 
says I, ‘How do you like it, ’Lizy?’ an’ she turned 
kind of a dumb look on me fur a minute, an’ then 
she says, ‘O Joel,’ says she, ‘wouldn’t them curtains 
round the organ look handsome hooked in!’” 
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FOR MOTHER’S SAKE. 


Little Bessie was no “goody-goody” child, but 
one who would no doubt have done her share in 
scrambling for the front rank in a street-fight, or 





| in thrusting herself forward when anything good 
| was to be had. Yet her childish nature held within 
| it seeds of heroism-and feeling, of which many a 


person, more favored by fortune, is destitute. 
A tenement fire started at midnight in New York 


| City, and many of the tenants were killed in 


to reach the ground. On the fourth 


peer ty 
remen found a man penned in with his 


floor the 


| little girl, and helped them to the window. As 


they were handing out the child she suddenly 
broke away from them and stepped back into the 
smoke, which seemed to hide certain death within 
its folds. 

The firemen returned and groped about, shouting 
for her to come back. Half-way across the room 
they came upon her, gasping and nearly smothered, 
dragging a doll’s trunk over the floor. 

“T couldn’t leave it,” she said, thrusting it at the 
men as they seized her. ““My mother —’ 

They flung the box angrily through the window. 
It fell crashing on the sidewalk, broke open, and 
revealed, no doll or finery, but the deed for her 
dead mother’s grave. ittle Bessie was only 
thirteen, but she had not forgotten her trust. 
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SUSPENDING IMMIGRATION. 


Following a year in which immigration was very 
heavy, the influx of steerage passengers from 
Europe has been for a time practically stopped. 
The Federal authorities have refused to suspend 
the rule requiring an effective quarantine; and as 
the necessity of feeding and lodging the immi- 
grants during the quarantine period swallows up 
the steamship companies’ profits upon their impor- 
tation, the companies, as a rule, decline to take 
steerage passengers from the continent of Europe. 


This fact, which is due to the prevalence of 
cholera in pen oe and the necessity of guarding 
the country against the disease, has suggested the 
continuance of the suspension for a definite 
period of years for other than quarantine pur- 

Oses. 

. The revival of the cholera in certain places on 
the European continent, and the strong probability 
of a severe epidemic this year, enjoins continued 
watchfulness; but why not enforce a quarantine 
— ignorance and pauperism as well as 
cholera by suspending steerage immigration alto- 
gether for at least a term of years? 

A pestilence is certainly something to be guarded 
against, but its baleful effects are not so en 
nor so far-reaching as those of ignorance an 
superstition. 





a 
HOW HE TOLD. 


When Coleridge was staying among the Quan- 
tox Hills, he was fond of riding over to Taunton 
whenever he could find a sober steed. One day, 
on a familiar route, his horse cast a shoe, and he 
stopped at a village to have it replaced. 


“What time is it?” he asked the smith, chiefly 
with the desire of nas conversation. 

“I'll tell ’ee present, sir,” said the man. Then 
he lifted a hind foot of the horse, looked across it 
attentively, and added, “Half-past eleven.” 

“How do you know?” asked Coleridge. 

“Do ’ee think as I’ve shoed horses all my life, and 
don’t know by sign what o’clock it is?” 

The poet went away puzzled, but he returned 
that evening, and offered the blacksmith a shilling 
~ ~ oad him how he could tell time by a horse’s 

oof. 

“Just you get off your horse, sir,” said the smith, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “Now do ’ee stoop 
down, and look through the hole in yon pollard 
ash and you'll see the church clock!” 
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OBSERVATION. 


“Gentlemen, you do not use your faculties of 
observation,” said an old professor, addressing 
his class. Here he pushed forward a gallipot 
containing a chemical of exceedingly offensive 
smell. “When I was a student,” he continued, “I 
used my sense of taste,” and with that he dipped 
his finger in the gallipot and then put his finger in 
his mouth. 


“Taste it, gentlemen, taste it,” said the pro- 
fessor, “and exercise your gem y faculties.” 

The gallipot was pushed toward the reluctant 
class one by one. The students resolutely dipped 
their fingers into the concoction, and with many a 
wry face sucked the abomination from their 
fingers. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said the professor, “I 
must repeat that you do not use your faculties of 
observation, for had you looked more closely at 
what I was doing, you would have seen that the 
pager which I put in my mouth was not the finger 
I dipped in the gallipot.” 
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CONFUSED. 


An exchange says that an excursion steamer 
which plies back and forth between Boston and 
Nantasket Beach was lying at the wharf when a 
fussy little man, short of breath, came on board 
over the gang-plank. 

Probably he wished to secure a seat in the bow 
of the boat, but he was too much in haste to express 
himself clearly. He hurried up to one of the few 
passengers already on board, and said: 
gente you tell me which end of this boat goes 

rst?” 
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For the Companion. 
MARCH. 


© March, why are you scolding? 
Why not more cheerful be? 
“Because,” said growling, blustering March, 
“The whole world scolds at me.” 
M. F. Burts. 
a es 
For the Companion. 


GOING GUMMING. 


Polly and Toby Jones went gumming one day 
up in the spruce woods. 
deep, but there was a strong, slippery crust which 
would bear them. 


The snow was very | 





“Stop laughing, ‘loby Jones, and get me out!”’ 
commanded Polly, indignantly. 


it down to Polly, dragged her to the top, and 
after a little brushing she was as good as new. 





of the pinkest gum, and scared a pair of hungry 
| old crows—they had lived in the swamp all winter 
| —out of a wild apple-tree, where they were eating 
a cold lunch off frozen apples, till they flew back 
into the swamp in a panic of haw-haws! 

“Let’s call at the old yellowhammers’ nest!” 
cried Toby, racing along. 

“Oh, le’s!”” echoed Polly, all out of breath 
trying to keep up. 
| It was only a little way off, in an old birch 
stub that stood up tall and white among the dark 
| green pines. 
| In the summer-time the hole in the side where 
the little Hammers lived was many feet above 
their heads, and all that Toby and Polly could do 
was to pound on the stub to see whether they 
were “‘in.”’ 


Then what a noise of scrambling and squawk- | 


ing there would be up in the nest! 
| And once a fat, greedy young Hammer sat 
| pompously in the very doorway ready to snatch 


Then Toby took his long wool ‘‘comforter,”’ let | ness of it. 


Now they dug off the spruce-trees great bolls | 


| bring; and when they pounded on the stub he 
| tumbled down onto Polly's head with the sudden- 
Then she and Toby dragged a light 
| ladder all the way from the barn, and carried the 
| selfish fellow up to his house again. 

Now they could easily reach the hole from the 
high snow. Somehow it was bigger. 

Toby looked in. All was dark! He reached 

| in his hand to see if there were any eggs left. 

‘* Hiss-ss-ss-ss/!"’ Something bit his thumb, 
quick as a flash! How it hurt! Dear me! what 
was it? 

Toby jumped back with a shout of pain just 

jas a pair of great round eyes blinked at him 
drowsily from the hole. 


“Oh! OPolly! Anowl! A great white owl! 
Quick! Quick! Let’s have him!” 


Toby flung his thick, woolly ‘‘comforter’’ at 
him in the hole, and somehow his claws got all 
tangled in it, and before he could get away Toby 
had snatched him out onto the snow, and brave 

| Polly had pounced on him with her stout dress 
| skirt—and he was caught. 

They carried him home in the skirt, and now 
| he sits up solemnly on a high bracket in the 
| library, continually watching with his great 
yellow eyes. But they do not blink now as they 


How brightly the sun glared upon it! Grandma | every bite that “‘Pa’’ and ““Ma’”” Hammer could | did in the hole on that sunny day in winter. 
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thought she would need green goggles if she were 
to go far, but the bright eyes of Polly and Toby 
were as strong almost as those of a young eagle. 

Grandma put her red-and-black checked socks 
on Polly's feet for fear she would slip down, but | 
Toby danced off over the crust, swinging a tiny | 
basket to gather the gum in. 

They shouted and waked the echoes in the still 
woods as they played hide-and-seek among the 
evergreen shrubs. 

Once Polly jumped into the top of a tall pine 
stump, and crouched in its hollow depths. Then 
she called : 

‘*Whoo-o00-oop!”” and stamped and dug her 
toes deeper into the punky heart to get her red 
hood down out of sight. 

Something gave away. Down Polly fell—down 
—down, nearly to the ground, with the crumbling 
wood and moss falling on her head. 

“Ow! Ow-w-w! Ee-e-e-eee!!"" cried Polly, 
brushing the dust out of her eyes and trying to 
scramble up the sides again; but her great socks 
Were too woolly. 

““Whoo-oop! Whoo-00-oop!!’’ Polly shouted 
with all her voice now, beating the soft stump 
with her dumpy fist, and ready to cry with fright 

Then Toby heard, even though he had stuffed 
his fingers in his ears, and in a minute his merry 
round face was at the top of the stump. 


“Heigho! You down there, Polly! Ho! ho!” 
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For the Companion. 
WHY THE SNOW FELL. 


A lot of little snowflakes 
Were sleeping in the sky, 
With clouds tucked fast around them, 
A starry light close by. 
But the wind blew out their candle, 
Threw off their blankets warm. 
Then down they quickly tumbled 
In a terrible alarm. 
It did not hurt them, after all, 
And made the earth so white 
That all the little children 
Laughed out with pure delight. 
L. E. CHITTENDEN. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE HAROLD. 


Little five-year-old Harold began to go to 
kindergarten the week in which Columbus day 
was celebrated in the school. 

When he came home this is what he told his 
grandma: 

“There was a poor man that wanted a ship, 
and the Queen Abella gave him all her diamonds 
and rings and bracelets to sell to get some money ; 
and he got the money and bought the ship. 

‘And he found some sailors and put them in 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 
Every spring I come to see you, 
And I stay for many a day. 
You are always glad to see me; 
Glad, too, when I go away. 
I am one of three dear sisters. 
Of the three, least fair am I, 
And the rudest, yet I herald 
All fair things in earth and sky. 


2. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example—Break diligent, and make part of the 
head and a collection of boxes. Ear-nest. 

1. Break unfortunate, and make chance and lesy 

2. Break a rough breathing, and make a poison 
ous serpent and angry. 

3. Break an aérolite, and make a measure and 
either. 

4. Break a certain kind of tree, and make an 
article of food and a kind of fruit. 
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the sailboat, and sailed ’em off; and the sailors 
said if he didn’t sail ’em back they’d throw him 
overboard. 

“And then they looked far, and saw some land 
far off,and then they went and ’scovered America.”’ 

Being asked, ‘‘What is America ?’’ he replied, 
in a most emphatic way, ‘America’s Boston.”’ 

His uncle asked him how they knew it was | 
America. 

“They found Boston, then they saw the dome, 
then they knew it was America.” 
Afterward he said, ‘“‘There’s more to America, 

but they didn’t teach me it yet.”’ 


* 
+ 





MAMMA had taken Fred and Helen to visit an 
old school friend whom she called “‘Jennie.”” On 
returning home she heard the children talking at 
some length very familiarly about ‘ Jennie.” 
“Whom are you talking about ?”’ asked mamma 
of Helen. ‘About Jennie,” said Helen. “Jennie 
who?” ‘Why, Jennie Gable.” ‘Well, you | 
must not talk that way; you must say Mrs. | 
Gable.” “But you say ‘Jennie,’ mamma.” 
‘Yes, but mamma does not want her little girl 
to say it.”” Just then Fred came forward and 
said, ‘““‘Why, of course mamma is right, Helen. 
How would it sound for any one to call grandma 
‘Tish ?? Only people who are well acquainted 
with her, like grandpa, ought to call her that.’’ 
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The initials of the first part of the words spell 
an animal to which the beginning of a certain 
month is often likened. 

The initials of the second part of the words spell 
another animal to which the end of the same month 
is often likened. 

3. 


RIDDLE. 
I keep people out, and I draw people in; 
I occasion much poverty, trouble and sin; 
Honor and power to me belong, 
For I number the wise, the true and the strong. 


4. 


CHARADE. 


My frst to wickedness gives a name; 
My second is you, or about the same; 
My whole is a part of your muscular frame. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. George Washington’s Birthday. 

2. First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

3. February twenty-second. 

4. Wallflower, Andover, sapling, horse-chestnut, 
Ireland, nankeen, garden, tuberose, Oakland, 
necklace—W ashington. 

5. AGo, yEw, cOt, aRe, oGg, pEt, aWl, bAt, 
aSp, aHa, tIn, oNe, aGe, ATe, bOg, aNt—George 
Washington. 

6. Patriot, statesman, general, ruler. 
Washington. 

7. Sewer, seer; coast, cost; haste, hate; usher, 
user; dried, Dred; turnkey, turkey; signs, sins; 
Peter, peer; hoe, he; dance, dace. ashington. 

8. Father of his country. 

9. Washington. 


George 
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USEFUL SKUNKS. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune says 
that the hop-growers of Otsego County have 
discovered—what naturalists have long been trying 
to make farmers understand—that skunks, instead 
of being their enemies, as they formerly supposed, 
are among their most useful friends. As one 
hop-grower expressed it, “Nowadays we protect 
skunks as carefully as we do song-birds.” 

Hop-yards, it appears, are infested by a certain 
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kind of gr ub which gnaws off the tender vines at 
the root, and this grub is the favorite food of the 
skunk 

As a general thing the skunks sally forth at 
nightfall, but now and then they are to be seen at 


work in broad daylight. The proceeding is an 
interesting one to watch. 

The skunk begins his quest on the edge of the 
yard, where he cocks his head over a hill of hops 
and listens. Ifa grub is at work upon one of the 
four trailing vines, his quick ear is sure to hear it. 
At once he begins to paw up the earth, and 
presently he is seen to uncover the grub and 
swallow it with unmistakable relish. 

Then he listens again, and if he hears — 
»sroceeds to the next hill. And so he goes on till 
1e has had his fi 

Now that the skunks are no longer molested, 
they have become comparatively fearless. Some- 
times, we are told, they keep up their operations 
even w hile the cultivator is driven between the 
rows 

One man rejoiced in the presence of a skunk 
family—two old ones and their five kittens. The 
young ones followed their father and mother 
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about the yard in broad daylight, while people 
stood looking on. They were both ornamental 
and useful; but one day two strange dogs came 
along and killed them. The farmer actua ly shed 
tears when he saw his seven pets lying dead on 
the ground. 

Se 


HER HAT. 


J. J. Aubertin, the author of “Wanderings and 
Wonderings,” met during his travels in Kashmir 
a lady who proved to be a most entertaining 
acquaintance. She had evidently travelled widely 
and knew several languages, and these facts led 
to an interchange of experiences and impressions, 
in the course of which Mr. Aubertin said: 

“When I was in the Hawaiian Islands I found 
Miss Emily Bird’s book very valuable.” 

“T was Miss Bird,” was the green reply 

This disclosure led to a still gre "mf intimacy, 
and when the two separated | were apparently 
old friends, but it was not until the end of their 
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sojourn together that the humorous side of their 
relation came out. As they were about saying 
good-by, Mrs. Bishop said, siniling: 

“Do you know, I have been quietly laughing all 
the while, for you are wearing my hat. 

“Bless my heart!” cried the other. “This hat 
was given me by my own servant, to whom, as he 
told me, it had been given by somebody else’s 
servant.” 

“Well, 
tinued, “for I char; 
it. I gave it away 
= I am delighted to find it so well’ 
at last.’ 

So they parted, smiling, the gentleman wearing 
away the lady’s hat. 





I am delighted to hear that,” she con- 
ged my man with having sold | 

ecause it made my head ache 
disposed of | 
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15 Packets. Best A 1 } 
Flowers in ‘the world, only 25 cents. | 


FLOWERIN (5 Send 10c. and I will mail to 





A LITERARY OPENING. | 

“What’s your boy Ike doin’ daown t’ Boston, 
Jerome?” asked the Hilldale postmaster oe 
stormy night, while he and Jerome Sargent waited 





FREE 


next in need, a_pair of 





| 1 new var., 1 orangeJjld.) anc 
15 Bulbs in two new varieties, Summer Oxalis. 
For 50c. 12 Grand Bulbs. Double Pearl 7 uberose, 
Zephyranthus Rosea, new summer-flowering rose- 
colored Amaryllis; splendid bulb for 8c.; 3 for 20e. 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR, 


To any person sending me name and 
address and agreeing to purchase, when 

- L. Douglas’ Shoes. | 
Address, W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. ! 





for the coach to arrive. Mr. Sargent had returned 
from a visit to Boston the day before, and it was 
vaguely reported in the village that ‘“he’d had 
great doin’s daown b’low with Ike.” 


“Isaac,” replied Mr. Sargent, in a tone of ill- 
concealed pride, “is right in- th’ midst o’ things, I 
ken jest tell ye! M’ wife, she’s allus held to it 
that Isaac hed got t’ be some kind of a lit’rary 
feller when he’d got his growth; an’ I declare 
for’t, it doos appear ’s ef he was in a pooty fa’r | 
way t’ kerry aout his ma’s d’sires. He’s jest right 
in amongst a mess o’ th’ lit’rary folks th’ hull | 
*durin’ time; sees 
aout!” 


“Do tell!” gasped the postmaster, with an | 





’em real informal day in an’ | 
Pack 





cr we give this Set as a Premium to those who get 

up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
and Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 
and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. We 





want YOU to send for our 138-page Price and 
be Premium List. It tells the whole story. Costs you 
ENCLISH DECORATED nothing. Will interest and pay you. | 


We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


Dinner Set, No. 47, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20. 
ed and delivered at depot for $9. cash. 
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expression of the greatest and most flattering 
amazement on his sharp-featured countenance. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Sargent, seeing that he had 
made a decided impression on his listener. “I 
was raound with Isaac quite a little spell one 
mornin’; but lawzee, J couldn’t stand no sech 
flusterin’, hurryin’ times as he hes ay ge! along! 
*T would kill me right off; or anyways I shouldn’t 
never be fit for anythin’ agin after a week o’ sech 
work! But Isaac likes it, an’ seems t’ feel real 
easy an’ onconcerned ’baout gettin’ raound. 
There’s one thing his ma an’ I would like t’ hev 
changed though, that’s th’ short rations o’ time 
they give him t’ git from one place t’ another an’ 
back agin.” 

“Hes t’ hurry, doos he?” inquired the post- 
master. 

“He cert’nly doos,” replied Mr. Sargent, crossing 
his hands on his knees and surveying the effect 
meditatively as he talked. “Isaac’s a likely boy 
at learnin’, an’ they’d orter give him a little more 
of a chance, seems’s ef.” 

“Well, naow, what is Ike doin’ percisely?” 
inquired the postmaster after a pause, during 
which he had waited patiently for Mr. Sargent to 
give some more definite information as to his son’s 
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pursuit. which had always been shrouded in 
mystery. 

“Why, I aint cal’latin’ t’ tell ye jest th’ name they 
ive t? a boy in Isaac’s p’sition,” remarked the 
ather, prudently. “It w’d strike ye kind o’ queer, 

same as it did’me fust-off, till Isaac explained 
*baout it. I aint deemed it hardly wise t’ tell his 
ma even, jest yet, for she’s kind o’ notional, an’ 
*taint a pooty name, no two ways *baoutit! But it 
appears ’t it’s customary, an’ don’t mean what ye 
might s’pose, or anythin’ like it. What Isaac doos 
is ? kerry what he tells me they call ‘proof’—the 
lit’rary folks do—back an’ forth betwixt them that 
writes an’ them that prints. Jest think o’ that! 
Right in with ’em all, Isaac is!” 

“Do th’ folks that he works for set much by 
him?” inquired the postmaster, in a tone of great 
respect. 

“Th’ printin’ folks set a heap by him,” replied 
Mr. Sargent. “It’s ‘Isaac’ here an’ ‘Isaac’ there 
all th’ time with them. Isaac says th’ writin’ men 
don’t seem t? take much to him; but I told bim 
that ef he was a good boy an’ did his work well 
they’d git so they’d feel real friendly to him; an’ 
be glad t’ see him whenever he come in, same as 
th’ printin’ folks are. An’ I said t’ him, sort of 
encouragin’, for I thought he seemed kind o’ | 
daoubtful, ‘Why, Isaac, what a good thing it w’d 
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3 BEAUTIFUL 
YOUNG’S fiieeiconns ROSES 
——————>>>>>—>——>—>>>>>[—[—loyCy)yoy >= 
Are Large, Vigorous Plants, specially prepared for Summer 
Blooming. We grow them by the hundred thousand, and can 
send you large plants by express, or smaller ones by mail. We guar- 
antee satisfaction either way. 
‘ Here are 6 Beautiful Everblooming Roses we will send you for only 50c: 
PAPA GONTIER--Brilliant earmine, lovely buds, SNOWFLAKE, new--A superb pure white Rose. 
MADAME DE GRAW, new--Beautifal bright pink, fragrant. PERLE DES JARDINS--Clear golden yellow. 
QUEEN’S SCARLET--Rich velvety crimson, CATHERINE MERMET--Lovely pink, magnificent buds and flowers. 
6 FINE PLANTS OF ABOVE CHOICE ROSES, SECURELY PACKED, BY MAIL, POSTPAID, FOR 50c. 

Our Grand Catalogue (120 pages; superbly illustrated) of New Rcses 
Hardy Plants, Summer Flowers, Bulbs, Vines, Ornamental Shrubs and 
Cnoice: Seeds goes FREE with every order, ur mailed free to all who write for 
it, enclosing 6¢ stamps for postage. 


C. YOUNG & SONS’ CO.), 1406 OLIVE ST,, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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be for ye ef some o’ them writin’ folks sh’d take a | 
real shine t’ ye, an’ have a little talk with ye naow | 
an’ agin whilst they was finishin’ up their writin’ 
for ye t’ take off — Isaac says they never hev it 
done when he gits there, hardly). P’r’aps they 
might kind o’ set forth t? ye haow they write, an’ 
so on,’ says I. Jsaac didn’t seem t’ think ’twas 
likely, but J do, an’ so doos his ma! 

“When a boy,” said Mr. Sargent, rising as he 
heard the sound of the aporeashing coach, “hes a 
chance like Isaac’s, ther’s no knowin’ what may 
come t’ him!” 
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A NIAGARA ADVENTURE. 


Just So With Seed! 


Tens of thousands of solid heads of cabbage, hundreds of bush- 
els of the choicest types of carrots, and thousands of bushels of 
magnificent onions, all selected to raise seed from, we shall be 
pleased to show to any of our customers. If not found as rep- 
resented, draw on_us for your traveling expenses, If you 
know where there is a lot equally good, we wil! go 
a good ways to see it. Seed from good stock produces good 
Yopetables (the grost of the pudding!) from poor stock, trash. 

Ve grow a hundred and fifty acres of seed stock and seed of all 

inds. You must meed us. Vegetable and Flower Seed 
Catalogue FREE 


J. Je He GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Not long since a very exciting adventure took 
place at Niagara. As several tourists were walk- 
ing along the shore of Luna Island, above the 
cataract, they saw a large Newfoundland dog 
leaning from a rock, and engaged in lapping 
water from the rushing current. The rock was 
slippery, and the dog not very nimble; and 
presently his feet slipped, and he fell headlong 
into the water. 


In a moment the dog was drawn out into the 
current, and well on his way toward the cataract. 
Even so good a swimmer as the average New- 
foundland could make no headway against such a 
stream. 

The bystanders, horrified, pressed toward the 
falls to see what should become of the unfortunate 
dog. To their great surprise, they saw him landed 
by the current, and wit reat force, upon a rock 
near the Cave of the Winds. 

From this position he was rescued, with much 
courage, by four tourists. He was found to be 
bleeding heavily, as the result of his collisions 
with the rocks, and probably he would have died 
soon if he had not Been carried to a veterinary 
surgeon, who stopped the bleeding and bound up 
his wounds. 

Several hours later he returned to the shore, 
limping, but wagging his tail very cheerfully. 
His tail was about the only part of his body which 
had entirely escaped injury, and he appeared to 
be determined to use it to the best advantage. 

Since this adventure the Newfoundland has been 
quite a hero at Niagara. He still haunts the 
neighborhood of the precipice, but he is no longer 
seen trying to drink out of the river. 


* 
* 





SHE GAVE HIM A HINT. 


A lady had been ill and under medical treatment 
for a long time. As she grew no better all the 
while, she became distrustful of her physician’s 
skill and did not wish to see him, and yet was not 
bold enough to tell him so. She communicated 
her state of mind to her maid. 


ave *im to me, mum, lave ’im to me!” said the 


By and by the doctor came to the door, and 
Bridget opened it about an inch. 

“Sorry, sir,” said she, “but ye can’t come in the 
day, docthor !” 

“Can’t come in? How’s that?” 

“The misthress do be too ill for to see ye the 
day, sir!” 

IT may be supposed that the quality of a certain 
article advertised by a firm of provision merchants 
near London is only of medium —_. green 
from the composition of the advertisement, w ich 
reads: “Potted Head—Our Own.” 





























SWEET PEA 


i} SWEET 


8 W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa: 
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No other Annual is so universall 
pular. The delicate fregrance o 
hese old-time favorites has en- 
deared them to thousands, But 
do you know the BEST 
ARE ALL THE GO! NOVELTIES which 
have created such 
a furore of late? While retaining all their sweet nig O 
these new types display rich and exquisite coloring, wit 
flowers of larger size and more graceful form. To still more 
widely popularize this floral favorite, we planted ACRES OF 
EAS the past season, and harvested over seven tons 
(more than 14,000 pounds) of the choicest seed, enabling us to 
offer a collection of most beautiful rare Novelties at a bargain. 


we will mail one packet each 
ror 95 Cents 
D> 
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of ALL the following: 

BOREATTON. A grand variety with very large flowers, borne in threes ; 

color fine, deep maroon throughout; unique. 

LOTTIE ECKFORD. Lovely, long-stemmed flowers, borne profusely in 
clusters of three; clear white, delicately shaded porcelain blue, distinctly 
and broadly margined lavender. 

QUEEN OF ENGLAND. Magnificent white flowers of large size and good 
substance, borne abundantly. 

ORANGE PRINCE. The rarest of all colors; splendid long-stemmed 
flowers of bright orange-pink, flashed with scarlet ; very distinct. 

We have a beautiful colored plate, painted from nature, of the four 
distinct new Sweet Peas named above, which we will mail enclosed flat 
with our FARM ANNUAL for 1893. 

ECKFORD’S GILT-EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. 
This ind strain of new Sweet Peas in mixture is unequaled. It includes 


gra 
not only the best of Eckford’s novelties, but also many new seedlings not 
yet named and of surpassing beauty. 


With each collection sold for 25 cents, we present our new book 


“All About Sweet Peas,” 


just prtenies. Nothing of the kind ever attem ied before. A charming 
recital of factand fancy, it tells how to have a profusion of SWEET PEAS 
every day for months. Fully illustrated, handsomely printed, beau- 
tifully bound, it is really an Art Monograph alone worth the price of 
the collection but is mailed FREE with every order. 

Will not show this unequaled offer to your friends? We 
will mail FIVE COMPLETE COLLECTIONS, with five books, 
FOR $1.00, and we guarantee that every purchaser will be delighted. 


ORDER NOW, and ask for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual-1893 


the most complete Seed Catalogue ofthe year. With honest gy a 

truthful illustrations, and colored plates painted from nature, it tells al 

about the BEST SEEDS, including RARE NOVELTIES in Vegetables 

and Flowers, which cannot be had elsewhere. WORLD’S FAIR CASH PRIZES, 
Please mention this paper. 
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| Yan, N. Y., grew a head whic 





This excellent variety is distinguished from ali others 
by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the engraving, stand 
ing up like a tree without support of any kind. It bears 
abundantly of. large, bright red tomatoes, very 
smooth and of fine flavor; itis extremely early 
and entirely free from rot; the leave re very curly 
and of a dark green color, almost black, making the 
plant very ornamental in appearance as well as useful. 


THE MANSFIELD TOMATO 


A mammoth variety, growing from 6 to 10 feet in 
height. The fruit is of large size and of excellent quality. 


FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


very handsome variety of superior quality, firm 
and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 10 to 12 





| Removed from 793 Washington St. to our New 5-Story Building, 193 Congress St., Boston. | inches in length, and immensely productive. 


GENUINE SURE-HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and always sure to head. Very uniform 
in size, firm and fine in texture, excellent in quality, 
and a remarkable good meeper. Alfred Rose of Penn 

1 weighed 64 1-2 pounds. 


FINCH’S PERFECTION LETTUCE 


The finest variety in the world. Does not head like 
some varieties, but forms huge,compact, bush-like 
plants which are always very crisp and tender. 

I will send a packet each of Finch’s Tree Toma 
to, Mansfield Tomato, Evergreen Cucumber, Sure-Head 
Cabbage and Perfection Lettuce with my Illustrated 
Catalogue. All by mail, post-paid, for only 25 cents 
"FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 

This rapid-growing Vine, with its beautiful heart- 
shaped leaves, glossy green, peculiar foliage, and deli- 
cate white blossoms, emitting a delicious cinnamon 
fragrance, will grow from 10 to 30 feet in a sir 
season, and for covering Arbors, Screens or Verandas 
is without a rival. I will send 5 BULBS FREE, 
and post-paid, to every person sending me 25 cents 
for the above Tree Tomato Collection. The bulbs 
will produce 5 Beautiful Vines, exactly the same 
in every respect as I have been selling for One Dollar. 

if * Every person sending for the above Tree Tomato 
Collection will receive a certificate which will entitle 
them to 75 cents’ worth of Choice Seeds (their 
own selection from my list), which will be sent free 
of charge and Rost-palt: This is the greatest 
offer ever made by a RELIABLE firm in this or 
any other country. Address plainly 


FRANK FINCH (Box C), CLYDE, N. Y. 














FIVE MAQ.« 
NIFICENT 
50 CENTS. 


Special Offer. 


HEW PLANTS FOR ONLY 
The New Double Fuchsia Molesworth is one the most 
beautiful double white fuchsias we ever saw, in fact it is 
perfection.the plant is one of the easiest to grow and thrive 
in any window. Strong plants, 25 cents each, 
E CHARMINC MEXICAN PRIM- 
isthe grandest of all new plants; it is a perpetual 
bloomer asitisin flower at all times of the year, Fine 
plants all ready to bud and bloom, 25 cents each. 
MANETTIA VINE. This grand vine fs the 
most magnificent fowering vinein cultivation, either for 
the house or garden, and isfullof bloom every day in the 
year. Fine plants already budded and blooming, 20c. each, 
SOLANUM CRANDIFLORA, This new 
pot and garden plant is truly oneof the most magnificent 
perpetual bloomersever seen, It bears; by the hundred, 
great clusters of lovely snow-white flowers, which keep 
perfect a month before fading, and appear at all times of 
the year. Strong plants, ready to bloom at once, 25 cts. 
CERANIUM SOUVENIR DE MIRAN- 
« No description can do justice to the great beauty of 
this wonderful new Geranium. The enormous trusses of 
flowers, with their variation of color, from pure white cen- 
ter, to outer petals of salmon and pink rose, Fine plants, 
25 cents each. 
A CREAT OFFER, For only fifty cents we 
will send, by mail, post-paid, all five of the above magnifi- 
cent new plants. Order at once, Catalogue sent free. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & O©0., Floral Park, N. Y. 








grown t quantities of valuable plants 

es leaders, and offer 12 charming beauties for but 

60c. in order to introduce our rare Roses and plants 

here. This remarkable collection con or 

magnificent Rose, a gorgeous Chrysanthemum, the 

Browalia, the climbing Smilax, a 
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OUR MAMMOTH PLANT CATALOGUE 
the most complete Fy — + 6 Colored Plates, 
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JOHN ASALZER SEED-C LACR&SSE 























The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for 75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

seriber directly to this office. fe do not request 
Agcats to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank | 

, Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
roustred to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date segeste your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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CLIMATE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Climate is an important matter in the treatment 
of consumption. Moist, irritating air, dust, sudden 
changes of temperature, in short, all the condi- 
tions wich predispose persons to this disease are 
also to be dreaded as promoting its continuance. 
Removal from such conditions to a place where | 
the air is dry, pure, equable, free from wind and 
dlust—this sometimes acts like magic. The progress | 
of the malady is stayed, even if the patient is not 
radically cured. 

But except at certain seasons of the year places 
where such conditions prevail are not easy to find, 
and furthermore are seldom easy of access. The | 
change may involve the invalid’s removal to a | 
long distance, with inevitable exposures to harm 
by the way, and on that account alone a change of 
climate may be impracticable. | 

Before sending from home a person in delicate 
nealth, no matter what the disease, friends should 
take careful account of the question how many of 
the comforts of home the patient is likely to miss 
in his new quarters. If he is liable to be poorly 
looked after, to become homesick, or in any way 
made unhappy, he will probably be better off to 
remain where he is. There he will be at least 
sure of good nursing, proper food and cheerful 
surroundings. 

But if he is to stay at home, let every care be 
taken to make the house, or that part of it which 
he occupies, conform as nearly as possible in 
cleanliness, airiness, evenness of temperature, to 
the ideal out-of-door climate to which it is found | 
impracticable to send him. It is one of the prin- 
cipal duties of a physician to instruct families 
how to do this. 

It is encouraging to be assured, as we are, that 
with sufficient care not only may a consumptive 
be made comfortable at home, but the conditions 
for his recovery may be kept as favorable there as 
he could hope to find them at many health resorts. 

Patients in the advanced stages of the disease 
are always best off at home. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE PLANETS. 


The remarkable brilliancy of Venus, Jupiter | 
and Mars during the summer and autumn of 1892 | 
was widely noticed and admired. Interesting 
observations were made in regard to their relative | 
brightness, the visibility of two of them in full 
sunshine, and the shadows cast by all. 

Venus, as she richly deserves, takes the lead. A 
correspondent of L’ Astronomie, M. Guiot of the 
Observatory of Juvisy, writes that on August | 
29th, at three o’clock in the morning, he was aston- | 
ished at the brilliancy of the light that entered his | 
window, and found that it came from Venus. 

He saw his own shadow moving on the wall, | 
observed his watch hanging perpendicularly, and 
drew its shadow projected by the rays of the 
planet on the tapestry of the room. Objects were 
visible as in moonlight; he could even see to read 
the newspaper. 

An astronomer in Quebec narrates a more 
wonderful experience. On the morning of August 
30th, at three o’clock, he saw with the aid of his 
telescope the whole disk of Venus, the contour of | 
the obscure part appearing more luminous than 
the rest, and seeming to form a light ring. He | 
could hardly believe the evidence of his senses, 
and called his wife to add her observations to his | 
own. Both of these observers saw Venus in 
crescent form many times during June and August. 
She was also visible in full daylight. 

Jupiter gave light enough for reading the news- | 
paper, was visible in the daytime. and cast shad- 
ows. A curious observation of the appulse of the 
moon and Jupiter on August 13th was made by an | 
astronomer of Marseilles. The time when the | 
appulse occurred in that locality was between | 


seven and eight o’clock in the morning. The | 
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| Bordeaux relates his experience. 


| he capered joyfully about the kitchen, book in 


| friend, but is given to drawing uncharitable 
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observer saw distinctly with the naked eye the 
planet just touching the northern horn of the moon 
in the blaze of sunlight. 

Mars cast appreciable shadows. An observer at 

His observa- 
tions were made on August 30th, when the planet 
was nearly on the meridian, and in a room where 
its light came through the open window. He 
found that a sheet of white paper, invisible in the | 
obscurity of the room, was clearly distinguished 
when placed on the wall opposite the window, that 
the shadows between the fingers were easily dis- 
cerned, and that the title and number of words in 
a newspaper could be recognized but not read. 

Many years must elapse before Mars at one of 
his grand oppositions, Jupiter near perihelion and 
opposition, and Venus at her greatest brilliancy, 
will again shine together in the summer sky. 





WAYLAID. 


Captain Bendire, a well-known ornithologist, 
was riding along the banks of Rillitto Creek, 
Arizona, when he saw a big black hawk. He, 
followed the flying bird and at length came up 
with it, perched on a dead limb of a tall cotton- 
wood-tree. A bulky nest was in a fork of the tree 
about forty feet from the ground. The mate of | 
the hawk which the captain had been following 
was sitting on the nest. 


Hoping to secure a trophy: Captain Bendire 
climbed up to the nest, in which he found a single | 
pale-blue egg. The parent birds circled around, 
manifesting their — at the intrusion by shrill 
screams, but the captain took the egg. He put it 
in his mouth for safe-keeping, as he required both 
hands in his descent. } 

Suddenly from his elevated. perch he caught 
sight of several Apache Indians crouched in a 
small caiion about eighty yards distant. They 
were evidently watching him. 

He was awake to his danger in an instant, but 
he manifested no signs of alarm, and descended 
to the ground in a leisurely manner. Had the 
Indians perceived that they were discovered, they 
would have been waiting for the egg-hunter at the 
foot of the tree. 

As it was, the captain reached the ground, 
mounted his horse, and started on a gallop for the 
camp, five miles distant. 

In a moment the Apaches broke cover and pur- 
sued. kde? chased him nearly to the camp, but | 
he reached it in safety—the egg stillin his mouth. 
It was unbroken. Owing to its age size, the cap- 
tain had difficulty in removing it from his mouth 
without injuring it. His jaws ached for some time 
afterward. 





PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


An amusing instance of the simplicity of a little 
negro boy is told by a lady in whose family the lad 
lived for several years. When he was about seven 
years old he was set to learn words in an old 
spelling-book. 


He at once became interested in watching a race 
between a small boy and old Father Time, as 
represented by an engraving, and every spare 
moment he had during the day he devoted to the 
contemplation of this chase, which was to him 
both real and exciting. 

When bedtime came he reluctantly laid aside the 
book, and his study of “dat ol’ feller wid de 
mowin’ scyve” had to be given up for that day. 
The next morning the first thing he did was to get 
the old oa and turn its pages eagerly until he 
came to the — picture. 

He gazed intently at the figures for an instant, 
and then exclaimed, with a scream of delight as 


hand: 
“He ain’ kotched ’im yit, no, sah! Cracky, he 
ain’ kotched ’im yit!” 


SWEET IRELAND. 


A lady in need of a servant engaged a “new 
arrival” named Mary Hoolihan. As her name 
indicated, she was from Ireland, and a more home- 
sick girl never left that dear old country. 


There was no returning, however, until she had 
earned the money for her passage, and her friends 
were sure that by that time she would like 
America well enough to remain here. 

She came early in the spring, and one day a 
cy sent her mistress a great bunch of lilacs. 

The flowers were taken into the kitchen to be 
arranged in vases, and the moment Mar 
them she threw her apron over her head an 
loudly and bitterly. 

“ » Mary,” said her 
“what is the matter?” 

“Oh dear, ma’am! Oh dear, oh dear !” 

“What is the matter?” 

“The matther, ma’am? Ye may well ask, for it’s 
heart-broken Oi am wid the shmell av thim flowers, 
for O ma’am, all av ould Oirland shmells like that! 
Oh dear, oh dear /”” 


saw 
wept 


surprised mistress, 


NOTICED A CHANGE. 
When a man alters the cut of his whiskers all 





his friends notice a difference in him, but many of 
them are ata loss how to account for it. “What 
have you been doing?” they say. “You look like | 
another person.” 

Something like this happened, according to an | 
exchange, when a woman returned home after a } 
few days’ absence, and heard her daughter play- | 
ing on the piano. | 

“Where did you learn that new piece, Maria?” | 
the mother asked. | 

“It isn’t a new piece, mother. The piano has | 
been tuned.” | 

| 
| 


SAUCY JOKER. 


Beware of the man who professes to be your | 


inferences. 


“T understand that you think your wife made a| { 


mistake in marrying you,” said Brownly to! 
Yellowly. ~ 
— says that?” demanded Yellowly ina sharp 
voice, 
“Why, somebody told me that you said she was 
a splendid woman, one of the women who deserve 
good husbands.”—New York Herald. 


FORESIGHT. 


It is a wise boy who knows just what to do in an 
emergency. 


First Boy (dropping in for a call) —What are you 
doing with your hat and coat and gum boots on in 
the house? 

Second Boy—Mamma is 
and I want to keep these 
’em.— Good News. 





putting things to rights, 
hings where I can find 





For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


For Eight Cents 


We will send you a hundred samples of really artistic 
wall papers. The prices are from 5 to 50c. a roll. 


$3.95 FORALADYS | 
‘TAILOR-MADE Suit! 


This Stylish Tailor-Made ae, 
) Suit, in all-wool cloth,either 
black, a ; ws Snes, Cy 
x »stilion basque, be 
Skirt canlined) trimmed with 

















» 
{ bi a 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila) oe i ist measure. This 
2 suit is so handsome you would 
) willin, iy pay your dressmaker 
mie We carry a | ¢ #4.00 for making it. 
5 ‘ r 
beauti ; We intend to do the largest 
mtiful goods | > mailing trade in the U. 8. and 
s are offe 8 induce 
Per im every CON- | ¢ nents for you to become one 
of our regular customers. 


ceivable design 


7c. : 
and color. 


Samples sent upon application. 


Write for our New Catalogue, 
it will save you at least twenty- 
five per cent. of your bills. 
Catalogue sent free to any one 


SPECIAL OFFER ! 


Yard. 











Through our Mail Order Department To still further popularize 
u can easily do your shopping. we will send one of the — 
_ described suits to any one sending us 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Something New 
For the Ladies. 


The Success of the Season. 


A new wash dress fabric with the beauty and 
finish of silk, called 


Satin Gloria. 


Fully described in Jan. 26th Companion page 45. 























y 
lishly at sensible 
prices ? Of course you 
can if you deal at the 
right o 


We are manufacturers 


of Dresses and Wraps, 
and make every garment 
to order, thus insuring a 





perfect fit and excellent 

nish. No matter where 

you live we pay the ex- 
ress 





SATIN.GLORIA te for este’ by. you Sar asprin 
ur New ‘ata- 
non be for sale by your logue contains itiustra. 
Shinar ~~ local dealer. If you lems, Lg nag 3 and 
ces of Jackets, Blazers 
2 —F- cannot get them from pew pce ey ol ears 
§ him show this adver- $35; Cay os £58 
a . efer Su an azer 
tisement, and he can Suits #7 to on 
procure them from made Suite a " 


any wholesale dealer. 


Bear in mind that none 
are genuine without a 
Sacsimile of this ticket. 





m, (which insures a 
Hi fit), a 48 inch tape 


— cate 


; rf 
an assortment of eamples of stylish dress 








It will be found on eve: measure, and 
piece. ese goods will | goods and cloak to select from, on receipt of four 
is be famous throughout | cents pos on may select any style of dress or 
the country. wrap from our entatogee, and we will make it to order 
for you. Wealsosell dress goodsand cloakings, at from 


90 cents to $4.50per yard. If you have your own material 


Do not send to us 
and desire it made into adress or wrap, we will make 


as we have none at 


e ‘ S KR e 


retail. | Mander Aan Ure Sx enen Gon wes We iets 
THE ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, Mfrs., nde THE NATION AL CLOAK CO., 
North Adams, Mass. a1 Wooster St., New York. 





FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR WARNER'S 
CORALINE DkeEss- STAy. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Soild byleading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 


Postal Card. 


Please send me your Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, ’Q3. 


“Standard: Twill” Silk. 


Our Standard Twill Silk, printed in a 
great variety of select designs, is to be 
a favorite fabric, this year, for Spring 
and Summer Gowns. 

In dark and light colors there are 
several hundred patterns, manufactured 
for no other house. 

The price is $1.00 per yard. 

Samples will be sent on request ; but 
orders should be definite as to style and 
color preferred. It will be impossible | 
to send complete lines to individual | 
customers. 


James MeCreery & C0, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








ONEY . 7 
SAVING 


A 














Copy the above on a Postal Card, with your 
Name and Address, and send it to 


H.C. F. KOCH & CO., 


Importers and Retailers of 





132, 134, 136, 138 & 140 West 125th St. 
141, 143, 145, 147 & 149 West 124th St. 


DRY AND FANCY COODS, CLOTHING, SHOES, &c. 


West 125th St. { Setweeh Lenox and} New York, 


Seventh Avenues, 
and you will receive a handsome illustrated Book containing over 2,000 Woodouts and Lithographs of 


What to Wear and How to Furnish Your Home. 


Our Prices are the Lowest for Strictly Reliable Goods. Every Article Guaranteed as 
represented or the Money unded. Goods delivered FREE OF CHARGE when O-<ders 
amount to specified Sums. In writing please mention THE COMPANION. 


























MARCH 2, 1893. 











HARDSHIPS OF A NOBLE LADY. 


Caroline Louise de Bourbon, who became the 
Duchesse de Berri in 1816, was more than a 
princess; she was a heroine, though possibly in a 
mistaken cause. When Charles X. abdicated, 
and all Paris was in a ferment over its hatred of 
kings and haste for a republic, the duchess was a 
young widow with several children. 

Exiled to Holyrood Palace, she was there when 
Louis Philippe was proclaimed king, thus estab- 
lishing the throne of the younger branch upon 
that of the older house of Bourbon, but never for 
a moment did this brave Caroline Louise give up 
her design of recovering the throne for her little 
son. 


to the continent and finally, believing that the 
critical moment had come, landed in France with 
two followers. The weather was stormy, and 
the attempt to organize a rising at Marseilles 
had failed; the prospect was a gloomy one, and 
the duchess dared not declare her identity. She 
set out toward Montpellier on foot, with a charcoal- 
burner for her guide; and as the night was very 
dark the man lost his way, and confessed that he 
could not hope to find it until daylight. 


Liberated from Holyrood, she made her way 


| tigate the curious monster. 





‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





' was placed in solitary confinement, and when it 
was discovered that she had been married shortly 
before coming back to France she was put on 
board a vessel and sent off to Sicily to rejoin her 
husband. 


* 
4 





KILLING A POLAR BEAR. 


| When the Kite, with Lieutenant Peary’s party | 


on board, was in the neighborhood of Cape York, 
great excitement was occasioned by the single 
word, “‘Bear!’’ Every man jumped for his rifle 
and rushed on deck. ‘lhe bear was approaching 
the ship at a distance of three hundred yards. 
He would stop every few yards, hold up his head, 
then swing it slowly from side to side, and again 
approach. It is the habit of this animal to 
approach any strange object he may see until he 
comes near enough to scent it. He relies upon 
the sense of smell. The wind was blowing from 
his direction. The ship’s company was waiting 
for him, crouched behind the bulwarks of the 
vessel. The scene is pictured by the author of 
the “Voyage of the Kite.” 

While he was slowly approaching, the captain 
went below to invite Mrs. Peary and the others 
who were in that part of the ship to come and see 
the great animal. By the time they reached the 
deck he was much nearer than when he was 
first discovered, and still continued his approach, 
though stopping more frequently to regard the 
ship, and then alternately walking and loping in 
a playful manner, evidently determined to inves- 





This most interesting performance was cut | 
short, when he was but fifty yards from the ship, 
by the sound of a shot fired at some birds by the 


| party out on the floe, who, being in the opposite 


Accordingly, after five hours’ wandering on the | 


mountains, madame wrapped her cloak about her 
and lay down on the bare ground, with a knap- 
sack for a pillow, and slept, while her companions 
kept guard over her by turns. When the sun 
rose she saw a comfortable country house not far 
away. 

“To whom does this chiteau belong?’’ she 
asked the guide. 

“To the mayor of the commune, who is a 
furious republican,’’ was the answer. 

“Very good. You may conduct me there,” 
said madame. 

Her companions began to remonstrate, but she 
cut short their arguments. She had matured her 
plans; one of the gentlemen should go to Mont- 
pellier and await her there, and the other must 
proceed to Nantes. The astonishment of the 
republican mayor may be imagined when he was 
called from his rolls and coffee to see a guest, 
and found a little woman, who said to him 
engagingly : 

**M. le Maire, 1am the Duchesse de Berri. I 
know you are a republican, but I throw myself 
on your hospitality and 1 believe you will not 
betray me. If you will give me some breakfast 
and a bed, monsieur, you will find that I can 
sleep soundly under your roof, trusting in your 
honor.” 

What could a man reply to this appeal? The 
maire boarded and lodged the duchesse for two 
days, and then furnished her with a passport, 
and sent her in his own carriage to Montpellier. 





Thence she wandered toward La Vendée, claim- 
ing hospitality whenever she dared, but often 
traversing long distances on foot. One night her | 
host of the previous twelve hours drove her to the 
chateau of the Marquis of L——, and asked to 
see the master of the house. When he appeared, 
‘In that carriage,’’ said his friend, softly, ‘is the 
Duchesse de Berri.” 

‘““What!’’ cried the 
‘“Madame ?”” 

“She herself. Open the door and welcome her 
Royal Highness.” 

“But 1 cannot,” protested the marquis. ‘I 
have my house full of visitors!” 

“M. le Marquis,” said a voice from the carriage, 
“have you not by chance a cousin living at some 
distance, whom your guests have never seen? 
Yes? ‘Then take me in, and introduce me as that 
cousin.” 

It was done, and apparently with the greatest | 
success. Only one old curé, who had once seen | 


astonished marquis. 


the duchess in all her state, actually recognized | to see you again. 


her. 

‘‘What an extraordinary likeness!’’ he cried; 
and the daring fugitive immediately asked him 
whom she resembled. He retained self-possession 
enough not to mention her name, but he eyed her 
in so puzzled a fashion that the duchess burst 
into a gay little laugh whenever she met his 
glances. 

Thereafter her adventures were varied and 
many, but she met them always with a joyous 
courage impossible to describe. When she was 
finally captured, it was after she had spent sixteen 
hours hidden in a little closet, so near a fireplace 
that, as the chronicler says, her tears were dried 
by the heat as they fell. 

Perhaps she would not have surrendered herself 
then had not Mile. de Kersabiac, her faithful 
friend and companion, burned herself grievously 
ou the red-hot back of the grate, as she was 
trying to extinguish her dress which had taken 
fire from the chimney. The duchess herself had 
heen so severely burned that her hands bore the 
scars as long as she lived. 

“Do not strike my friends,”’ she called to the 
Sentinels in the next room, as one of her 
companions kicked out the back of the grate. 
“Tam the Duchesse de Berri!’ 


This was the end of her public career. She 


| to his opponent. 


| pee 


direction, had of course no idea of the situation. 

Instantly the bear stopped and reared upon his 
haunches. This was too much for one enthusi- 
astic watcher, and against the accepted order that | 
we should all fire together when the signal was | 
given by the captain, he shot at the bear. The 
report of his rifle was hardly heard when a volley 
was fired, and the bear staggered and fell. 

We supposed, of course, that he was dead, and 
jumped from the side of the vessel to reach and 
examine him. The great white bear is not, how- 
ever, so easily killed, and before we could get to 
him he was on his feet once more, and was 
making a staggering rush for the water. His 
shoulder was apparently broken and he fell fre- 
quently, but still stumbled on, while those on the 
ice who had taken their rifles with them fired | 
shot after shot in vain. 

The excitement before the volley was fired was 
very great, but now it was at fever pitch, for we 
knew from what we had heard that if he reached 
the open water he was safe. 

The Arctic sailors call these beasts water-hears, 
because they can swim with greater speed than a 
boat can be propelled by oars. If the bear was 
not dangerously hurt, therefore, he would escape, 
and if, as we found afterward to be the case, he 
was mortally wounded, his body would sink, 
and thus again we should lose him. 

The shooting was consequently of the wildest 
description. Staggering, falling, and leaving a 
broad trail of blood on the snow-covered ice, he 
ran for the lead, some two hundred yards off, 
and had almost reached the edge of the floe when 
a well-directed bullet killed him. } 

Many willing hands manned the boat, which 
was at once launched, a line was put about the 
bear’s neck, and he was towed in triumph to the 
side of the ship. Here, lying at full length 
on the ice, he was photographed and measured. 
He proved to be a full-grown male. In his body 
were numerous bullet-holes, showing that almost 
all the bullets of the original volley had struck 
him. 

He was accounted by the sailors to be a large 
specimen, and measured seven feet one inch in 
length, and stood three feet four inches high at 
the shoulders. ‘The sole of his foot was fourteen 
and one-half inches in length, and he weighed 
between six and seven hundred pounds. 








— 


*RASTUS AND HIS VOTE. 


Speaking of political scheming, the Boston 
Budget says that four years ago a certain 
Southern politician was especially anxious to 
catch the negro vote, which naturally would go 
He began his campaign by 
sending a handsome present to a certain negro 
who was believed to have some influence over his 
fellows. | 

A few days afterward this colored brother | 
received a call from his benefactor. } 

“Ah, ’Rastus,”’ the candidate began, ‘‘1'm glad | 

Feeling pretty well ?”’ 


‘’Deed I is, massa.” 

“And, Uncle ’Rastus, I suppose you are much 
interested in the great national struggle ?”’ 

*Po’ful much, boss.”” 

‘““Well—er—I hope you are going to vote for 
me ?”’ 

“Sho nuff, massa. *Deed I is.’’ 

“Thanks, ’Rastus, thanks. You're an intelli- 
gent man.”’ 

Election day came, and the anxious candidate 
was surprised and grieved to see the wrong ticket 
in the negro’s hand as he walked up to the ballot- 
bo: 


xX. 
“Why, ’Rastus, what does thi > ¥ ; 
cad ayy eastus, hat does this mean? You rg RICHARDSON & CO., Florists, Canton, Me. 


“An’ so I will, massa, so I will—at de nex’ 


chu’ch meetin’. 


* 
a ne 





Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 


Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 





OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


OICE TRAINING for Speech and for removal of 
Stammering is my specialty. WALTER K. FOBES, 
Box 2665, Boston, MAss. 

CoLum BIA Ladies’Safety Bicycle for sale.189 style 
with cushion tires. In excellent condition. Price $85, 
cost $135. G. A. Hutchinson, 14 Wales St., Dorchester, Mass. 
A GENTS Wanted in New England for the Homt 
44% Library Association. Organized in 1884, of national 
reputation, having 300,000 members in the United States. 

ents are making from four to five dollars a day. 














| Address R. B. HASSETT, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


| greatest value. 





STAM PS 12 Australia, 10c.; 10 Japan, 10c.; 
* 10 Roumania, l0c. Agents wanted 

for Approval Sheets, 50 per cent. commission. 

EXCEL 





ALUMINUM 


FLEXIBLE SHOE SOLES. 


Lighter than Leather. Wear five times as long. Won’t 
slip. Easily applied to old and new shoes. Men, Boys, 
Women, if you want to save shoe leather and have soles 
outwear uppers of your Boots, send paper pattern of 

our shoe sole and 75 cents, Boys’ or Women’s; or $1 
Men’s; I will send you set post-paid. 

F. A. DUTTON, General Agent, 19 West St., Boston. 


L 














Works Quickly—feels good 


The Hop Plaster has stood the best of 
all tests—years of popular use. Beyond 
question the quickest-acting, soothing, pain- 
illing and strengthening plaster known. 
None other as good. None can be. 
Look for Hop Plaster Co. 
Proprietors, Boston, on both sides o 
the genuine goods. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRICITY. 














PANION is interested in Electricity. 
Our Illustrated Pamphlet contains a 
great deal of valuable information, 
besides being very interesting reading. 
We will send same on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 

YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH IT. 


SMITH ELECTRIC CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


‘Free to Farmers, 














The BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CATALOGUE 


for 1893 is now ready, and will be mailed to 
Farmers Free. It is handsomely Illus- 
§ trated with photographs of successful crops 
that were grown on the 


} Stockbridge 
;  Gpecitte Manures, 


) Complete 

The original special manures introduced in 
this country. They have many imitators, 
) but no equals except stable manure. 





( 

( ASK FOR CATALOGUE “¥.” 

, BOWKE FERTILIZER 43 Chatham St., 
} COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








Clematis 
Paniculata. 


A new hardy Japanese Climber of extremely rapid 
growth, ease oo" ering the tallest trellis and bearing 
the purest white flowers of an exquisite fragrance 
in the greatest profusion in September, a season when 
other flowers are extremely scarce. A novelty of 
Piants that will bloom this season 
50 cents each by mail. Our Catalogues should be in 
the hands of every lover of hardy trees, shrubs and 
flowers, fully describing as they do over two thou- 
sand varieties, including Evergreens, and Large 
and Small Fruits. Four Catalogues (228 pages) to any 
address for 10 cents postage. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


The Leading Nursery in New England. Estab. 1854. 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop., Reading, Mass. 


Richardson's Beautiful Flowers Free. 


We want every reader 
of THE YoutTH’s Com- 
PANION in New Eng- 
land to see how much 
better success they can 
have with seeds grown 
here in the North. We 
will send free for thirty 
days only, a 25. pkt. of 
the Famous oyal 
Prize Pansies. Flow- 
ers 3 in. across and of 
ever, known — color, 
spotted, blotched, strip- 
ed and commingled in 
every conceivable and 
beautiful way. <A_ 20c. 
pkt. of the rare Am-| 
erican. Grandiflora 
zpcanias with Severe 
often 5 in. across. Many 
ABLANC of them —— 
stained and striped, also a lic. pkt. of the celebratec 
New Shirley Poppies. Our new catalogue filled with | 
the rarest and choicest flowers and other good things, 
and containing a 20c. coupon, goes with the above. 
Enclose 6c. in stamps for postage and receive all the 
above valued at 80c., Free by return mail. 





on 





Pp | 
SIOR STAMP CO., P. O. Box 1496, Boston, Mass. 


Every Youth who reads THE Com- | 


PIANO 
BANQUET 
TABLE 


For City and Country. 


With all the best Central Draft Burners. 


Electric Light ana 
Cas Fixtures. 


AMPS, 





| Large Assortment at 

| REASONABLE PRICES. 

N. W. TURNER COMPANY, 
N. W. T. Knott, Proprietor, 

29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Goods sent by express securely packed. 





| TO NE 
a can excuse himself for 
suffering with Catarrh. 
Why? 
Because Aerated Oxygen cures this 


| 
| dangerous and offensive disease in all 
| its stages. 
A ND IN THIS WAY: 
| 4 
Being a richly medicated, oxygenized 
vapor, it permeates the whole system, 
healing, strengthening and restoring the 
weak and sore parts. 
Send for Pamphlet. 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Chicago Office: 3 & 4 CENTRAL Music HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 








3 Worth Tells. | Time Tries, § 


VEGETABLE s Coughs 
PULMONARY | “Bestinthe cold ; 
BALSAM. =| World.”” ©x»»» 

Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., after 


50 Years’ Sale. 


= No Help. No Pay. 4) 
CUTLER BROs. & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
Boston, Proprietors. Price 50 cents, $1.00. . 





The well-known cure for 









COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 

For Rough or Chapped Hands, Face or Lips, 
Chafing of Infants, Itching, Eczema, 

Irritation after Shaving, Tan, Sunburn, &c. 


Not Sticky or Greasy. 25c. at Druggists: by Mail, 0c. 
GEO, W. FLYNN, Jamaica Piain, Mags. 








BATES’ COMPOUND. 


A Preparation of Mountain Herbs for 
Purifying the Blood, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“WEVW J0VEs 


cATES RHEOMATIO FOOT DRAFTS. A wonderful 
. w » 






disc tich has proved an ‘tive cure for 
Cl nd CHRONIC RHEUMATISM in any part of 
he em. Can be worn inside the finest-fitting shoes 


with perfect comfort. DON’T SUFFER ANY LONGER. 
If your Druggist does not keep them, send your address 
with 35 cents in stamps to Bates’ Rheumatie Cure Dis 
pensary, 224 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and we will 
send a pair (post-paid). TREATISE MAILED FREE, 





‘Concentrated — | 
Eloquence. 


: Nothing short of a most effective curative agent 
like Smith’s Vegetable Compound could draw 
outsuch RINGING WORDS. | 





Brockton, Dec, 2, 1892. 
Dr. E. S. Powers. 
Dear Sir :— For three weeks I was a dreadful 
sufferer from rheumatism; in fact I was a sight 
¥to behold. My head was drawn down nearly to 
my right shoulder, and I could not carry it erect 
during all those weeks. My right shoulder, arm, 
and neck were so painful that I could not attend | 
to any household duties or even help myself, 
and as for sleep that was entirely out of thes 
r question. : 
Seeing your advertisement, and several testi- 
monials highly endorsing Smith’s Vegetable 
Compound, I at once sent to the nearest drug 
store and obtained a bottle. This one bottle 
entirely cured me. I am now entirely free from 
)rheumatism. : 
I also had a good deal of canker in my mouth,| 
and that has been cured. I think Smith's Veg- 
(rs Compound is perfectly splendid. I wish} 











ou would send some of your circulars to my 
Friends in Lawrence, Mass. 

Most gratefully yours, - 
Smrs. W. F. GOODWIN, 587 Pleasant St. 9 
Mr. C. H. Phillipsis a provision dealer in the 





P.S. If you enclose a silver dime, we will send all of 
the above and include a pkt. of Iceland Poppies, 


| perfectly hardy, will live for years, bringing forth each 


summer a profusion of bright blossoms, red, white and 
yellow mixed. 70c. worth of the rarest and most beauti- 


| ful flowers and a 20c. coupon, amounting in all to 90c., 


LITTLE NAPOLEONS. 


Not in war alone is shown good generalship. 
Mrs. Busby, of Taylorville, gave her two little 
girls a hen and a rooster with permission to sell 
all the chickens they should raise. 


In a few weeks the hen was sitting, but when 
the eggs were almost hatched, a falling plank killed 
the hen. The little maidens wept. Suddenly the 
one whose eyes were black said with a smile: 

“The rooster!” 

After an hour’s chase they caught him and so 
fastened him in a box that he was compelled to 
sit on the eggs until one by one the chickens 

. | 


| all for 1 





Furs! Furs! 
BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES, | 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, | 
The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. | 





city of Brockton, and is one of our most reliable 
citizens, giving an endorsement of the above 
testimonial, that exceeds in forceful words the 
original. 


. E. S. Powers. 
gi Sir:— 1 saw Mrs. W. F. Goodwin,| 
of 587 Pleasant St., when she was first taken} 
with rheumatism, and I think I never saw a 
human being suffer so much pain. I also saw 
her about a week after she began to take Smith’s 
Vegetable Compound, and she was not only 
cured, but she was doing the family washirig. 

Her testimonial was not half strong enough. | 
I think a medicine that will cure such a case as| 
Mrs. Goodwin's is the most wonderful in the} 
world, especially asit did not produce any un- 
pleasant sensations from the time she began to 
take it until she = cured; _~ only think, 
j tle. ours very truly, 
ogee C. H. PHILLIPS. 
| The beauty of Smith's BS Cl 


Com- 
eee ee es CURE. 


Brockton, Dec. 31, 1892. 
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IV. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MARCH 2, 1893, 











BENsDoRP’s 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


PURE-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS. 


COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


Cypress 


is more DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 


YPRESS Shingles and Clapboards. 
YPRESS Doors and Finish. 


Send for our pamphlet, “Cypress Lumber and 
its Uses.” No charge. Mention this paper. 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
NEPONSET, BOSTON. 








They are both 

palatable and nutritious, popular 
and epicurean. 

If you are 


(pworey’s Soups 


a lover of soups you will find 
these equal to what you enjoy at 
your favorite hotel or club. 





Do you Know 


Squire’s 








Is Absolutely Pure. 


It is kettle-rendered ; that is, “tried 
out” in the old-fashioned way. 

No substance of any nature whatever, 
excepting what is tried out of the pure 
leaf, is permitted to enter our Pure 
Leaf Lard. 

Our name on the package g guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Polish 


Your Silver, Jewelry, 
Glass, China, etc., with 


Putz Pasta, 


an imported German preparation of superior 
chemical qualities, absolutely pure, non- 
injurious to the finest metals. One trial 
will convince you. Best stores keep it. 


As a Special Offer to Companion readers 
will send Trial Package sor be. (post-paid). 


THE MEYERS’ PUTZ POMADE CO., 
144 High Street, Boston. 


ts from the Boys.” 
Safe for Family Use. 


Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger contains 
no Brandy or other stimulants, and 
can be freely used as a temperance 
remedy for 


Colds, Cramps, 
Colic, Etc. 
A harmless tonic for disordered stomachs, 








“Keep all Aleoholie Sti: J, 














100,000 Dyspeptics 


CURED. 


‘Pptonje 


(DIGESTIVE TABLETS) 


Do not waste your money, patience, and health, try- 

ing to cure dyspe} with worthless remedies warrant- 

to cure eve ing. Use Peptonix, the only remedy 

-- the fa at is an absolutely sure cure for every 
jorm 0} 


DYSPEPSIA ano 
INDICESTION. 


SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
THE ALLSTON CO., BOSTON MASS, 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 











The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in \\. all Throat 

the World Troubles. 
See that each Lozenge is stamped 

“THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 








See tinfoil band on every genuine. 


Say Dress Stay — 
Stay! Say 


the Improved Lightning 
Dress Stay. 
These Stays have come to Stay 


Your New Dress. 


Better than Whalebone. Without 
doubt the best boning material made. 


WONT RUST — WONT BREAK 


WONT STAY BENT. 

A piece of Bone Casing, made espe- 

FREE ciaily for enenng Stays. will -be 

mailed free to any one sending 25 cents for 

sample dozen Improved Lightning Dress Stays, 

giving lengths wanted — made 4 to 15 inches, 

every half inch — also color of casing, white, 
drab or black. 


For Sale at Dry & Fancy Goods Stores. 


DIMICK & AUSTIN, Manufacturers, 
78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


In Winter 
Mornings 
When appetite gets 
capricious and un- 
certain, you will 


relish some simple, 
natural food luke 


WHEAT 
GERM «2 


Wheat Germ 
Wheat Germ is con- 
densed cereal nutri- 


























AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 





A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food, 





Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
Pre ss AYER, of Boston, 


A Vegetarian “for many years. 
Price, 20 Cents per Pound. 


Directions. Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 


Follow Directions and you will use no other. 
LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 





Send two 2-cent Stamps for book on “Diet Reform.” 
M. S. AYER, 191 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Nervous Headache 


is quieted and dispelled in a few moments 
by the use of 


Before ablels 


Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 
Sold by all druggists, 25c. a box, or sent by mail 





pst- 




















paid by the Pyro-Febrin Co., Northampton, Mass. 
ment, delicious and FOR GROVER’S 
digestible, true food LADIES 
for brawn and brain SOFT 7 
TENDER 
SHOES FEET 


ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


Glenwood Ranges, 


STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 
Institution. GOLD MEDALS 





at two succeeding exhibi- 


tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
Li it to highest grade. 





ciation. A deserved 





Sold by leading guned Saphire. 
Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not keep these Ra’ , send us his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand- 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 

WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Are specially intended ‘to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
D. E. STRONG, Hartford, Conn. 
FESSENDEN I. DAY, Lewiston, Me. 
OHN L. ROGERS, Lawrence, Mass. 
"SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 









OM EBODY once re- 
bee) marked that there is 
i » no such thing as a toler- 
Ka ko, ably g 

Ka kas _Justso there is no such 
4 es, thing as a tolerably good 
yy v razor. If you shave, you 
‘- ma % want the best; isn’t that 

SEEERVRRRLY so? 


© Then let us send you such a razor, the 


“K. B. Extra’’ prana. 


&  Itis guaranteed to require no honig in 
* private use. $2.00 each, by mail. 
04 LADIES who wish to make a present 

to gentlemen friends cannot 
select a_more acceptable gift than a 
“K. B. Extra” razo 


Scissors. Shears, Pocket Knives, 
ete.,of the Best Guality always in stock. 
Apply to your dealer or address, 

E. Manager, 


. N. - 
gt Bedford St., Boston. 
ELETHEELEREELE 














Johnny had a little watch— 
A cheap Swiss watch, you know— 

Except when Johnny moved about, 
That watch would never go :— 


He missed everything but his “licking,” till they 
got him a QuICK-WINDING WATERBURY, (winds in 5 
seconds.) /Vow he’s always on time. 


Elegant styles for every taste. 
All jewelers sell it. 


$4 to $15. 


See it. 





Does Your 
Baby Cry? 


Is it caused by that Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, Rash, which is contin- 
ually breaking out? 


If You Use 






Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 
bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oil. 
Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send 3 Two-Cent Stamps for Samples. 





